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I III Vcdli:: L • ■ 'n 



Now .;=/r^e;/^s c^s c -ni da r\' education ftv?^tem has develoDed 
r-ipullv di.irln^ tht? p/i^L it:::! vearn. Today, t!ie system serves a 
dlv*^rsu p-.'piiln t lun and /'ffi>rs n varitjEv of aducational appor t uni t ies . 
nv'Hpito m xpaTul iHM d;C-! io i on svste:- wliich operates at both 
thu m.Uv: and redtfr;u iavels, rc^lJahla informatiLm about students, 
partlzularlv about ht^w thtv financu their education, has been lai^. Iv 
unavii] inl-, Consequent Iv , and dusnite the r! i f f icul t les involved, 
liw oar;:.a s.^ i felt it nece^^AVv survey Btudents in ordur to 
K i*'- r-/ ---a* i a r'- a^:\ I , ai aivi^ :^ ihoir a./adenaa and i'lnancial back- 
er >aads, raa ikis^^s af thoir i ps r I tut i (ma I choices, and thoir futuro 
nlaa-. T-u' roirvov was undertak^^n in the sprins of 1975 under the 
joint aaou rah in of the ClnlLeM^'^ rhit ranee Examination Board and che 
Cu::;ml as ion . This ropMri aunt a ins a portion of the results of that 
riurvcy, focuaini:^ pri;.airi'v an studontH' rinHncial netHis but alHo 
including %re:jt deal af ^^neral descriptive inforniation about tiie 
B t udents . 

Univ th^n responRes of fuII^tLme undergraduate students are 
included in this report* Of 25,000 full-cime and part-time students 
surveyed, oyer 6,000 respondents were full-- time unda rgraduate students. 
The overall response rate to the survey was 31%* The response rate of 
the full-time undergraduate cannot, however, be detarmlnedp Since the 
25,000 population was randonily samplad from the universe of collegiate 
students attending New Jersey ins ti tut ions ^ one can assume that the 
response rate of the full=time undergraduates was also about 31%. 
It must be emphasised chat the sampla represents only a population 
of students attending New Jersey institutions, and to the extent 
that out-'of^state students attend New Jersey? institutions, it can 
be assumed that they are included In the sample* In those sectors 
where the enrollment of New Jersey students is very high, as in tha 
conimunity colleges state colleges, and Rutgers , it can be inferred 
that the sample is representative of New Jersey residents* 

Several other facts should be inade clear In order to prevent 
any misinterpretation of the data contained in the report. First, 
while the sample of students was random, the actual administration of 
the sample was conipleted by individual colleges. Tliese institutions 
w/ere given instructions about how to administer tha survey Instrument 
to a random sample of students. However, it cannot be determined 
whether or not each institution actually carried out its task in 
precisely the same way. Similarly, the reliability of student responses 
was not tested* The survey was carried out anonymoualy In order to 
increase the chance that Rtudents would respond candidly to sensitive 
quest ions . 
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Reliability studies of cha SRS have been undertaken and the 
results have shown it to be a good instrument to collect Che type 
of data in which the Commission has an interest. The study itself 
has generated a great deal of information which deals with dozens 
of variables* There has bean no attenipt made by the staff to ensure 
that the sample representa the whole population for all of these 
variables* This is obviously Impossible in the casQ where accurate 
population information does not exist. 

The sample has been validated for variables which were considered 
central to the purpose of the study* 

In the case of a variable where the respondents do not adequately 
represent the population, respondencs can be appropriately weighted 
Ln caiculations , This has been done throughout the report whenever 
i ns r 1 1 u t i on a 1 s e c tors h a ve be en c omb i ne d to compens ate for the ove r ^ 
representation of Rutgers within the respondent pool. No other 
variables have been weighted in the tab?es. The staff, however^ 
test: u^ei jilted several variables and found no appreciable difference 
between ttic weighted results and the results published in the report. 

Bujnmarj.' 

FQllowinR is a verv brief suminary of the information contained 
in the substantive chapters of this report. While it Is by no means 
comprehensive or definitive, it does attempt to provide the reader 
with information highlights by chapter and various possible implica- 
tions of the data. 

Chapt er 2 - Study Method ology 

Chapter 3 - Personal atid Acad emic Ch aracteristics and Plans 
of the Res pondents 

The following data elements are included in Chapter 3* 

- racial/ethnic attendance by segment 
= method of admission by Sigment 

- percentage of matriculants who delayed admission and reasons 
for delay by segment ^ race, and income 

- Drill fry reasons for a?:tending where enrolled, by segment 
" student choices of Institutional types if paying for an 

education were not a problem^ by segment and income level 

- level of satisfaction with the institution attended, by 
segment and race 

- high school grades by segment 

^ distribntixm of academic program enrollment , by segment and race 

- |. lanned occupation after graduation, by segment 

- planned area of residence after completion of educational 
program, by segment 

= primary reason for not staving Ln New Jersey after comnleting 
c ducat i on j by BC^inunL 
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Students with different personal and academic characteristics 
are enrolled in the four types of New Jersey collegiate institutions 
(the state university, state colleges, community colleges, and independfent: 
Institutions), Within each sector, however, the student bodies at the 
various institutions display similar characteristics in terms of high 
school grades, college grades, and future career plans- Therefore, it 
would appear that the different sectors are serving somewhat different 
populations (also borne out by Income distribution figures- see the 
report, "A Special Analysis — Family Financial Circumstances and Pattarns 
of Finaricing a College Education.'' Maintaining the diversity of ".he 
sectors of higher educatiun would seem advisable in order to meet the 
different needs of these varied student bodies. 

The students at the state university, who tend to be younger 
than students at other institutions , have usually entered the university 
directly from high school and are senarallv unmarried. They have 
chosen the public university because it is less expensive than 
independent Institutions and it has a fine academic re;;utation* These 
students at the state university have the highest high school grade 
poinc averages of all studencs enrolled in public institutions, and 
they tend to pursue prof ess j onal ^ managerial, and adniinis trative 
careers* l^Jhile over two-thirds are satisfied with the education 
they are receiving, if expanse was not an obstacle, however, over 
50% of the students sampled indicated that they might have preferred 
to attend an independent institution. Only a quarter of the university 
students definitely intend to remain in New Jersey following graduation, 
while 26% of those who wished to leave the state attributed this desire 
to New Jersey's social environmant . 

At New Jersey* s state colleges, one out of every five students 
delayed their college career becausa they became employed, married 
(58*31 of all state college students are women) or joined the armed 
services directly following high school. Forty percent of these 
students delayed entrance into a state college for at least two 
years. Students tended to select state colleges on the basis of 
relatively inexpensive tuition charges and in the case of commuter students 
fo-j accessibility. Once again, while 70% were satisfied with their 
education, nearly 50% would prefer to attend an independent college 
if financing were not a problem* Upon graduation from high schoul, 
state college students had lower grade point averages than students 
in the university, yet once in college they earned grades similar 
to those earned by students in all sectors of higher education* 
Almost one-third of the students Intend to receive bachelor-s degrees 
in education, while 50% of the collective body intend to pursue 
master- s degrees in various fields* Those students who professed 
a reluctance to remain in the state cited New Jersey's limited 
Job opportunities as the primary reason. 

Community college students differ from students found at other 
Institutions in that they are usually older, are married with dependents, 
and are more likely to be memhers of a racial minority. They have 
delayed their education for more than two years fulluving high school 
graduation. Even if it was financially feasible for them to attend 
more expensive institutions more often them students in the other 
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sectors, and two^thirds chose ccrmnunity colleges for eicher cost 
or acceasilllity J chey would prerer to remain at a community college. 
Following the trend chat was Eound with students at the state colleges , 
the coinmunicy college students had lower grade averages in high school, 
but collage gradas similar to those found in other sectors* Over 
70% of these students are in colleger-transfer programs and they are 
more likely to prefer to liwe and work in New Jersey following gradua- 
tion than thetr imiversity and state college coimterparcs . 

Students who attend New Jersey's Independent insticutions are 
generally young, imraarried^ and over 90% have entered their institu^ 
tlon directly from high school. Unlike students at the public institu- 
tions who are very concerned with the cost of a higher education, 
these students selected their institutions primarily upon the basis 
of acadeTnic reputation and c^jrriculum offering* Students at the 
Indepeadant institutions had high school grade point averages lower 
only than those of the state university students and they are the 
least likely to plan to remain in New Jersey. Only commimity 
college students reported more satisfaction with their institutions. 

In light of the financing problems affecting all of pos t--secondary 
education^ It is of particular irnportance to take note of the influance 
of cost of attendance on students' choices of institutional type. 
Of equal importance is the fact that, despite thair relative satisfac- 
tion, roughly one-half of students sampled at the university and 
the state colleges might prefer to attend an independent institution 
if costs TOre not prohlbltlTe* rhe question of perceived high quality 
in the independent sector being unavailable due to expense must be 
addressed at the state policy level especially in view of the financing 
plight of independent colleges and their excess capacity compared to 
the lack of additional spaces in Che public sectors. 

Chapter 4 - Student Expense Budgets 

The ioliowing data elements are Included in Chapter 4: 

- type of housing, by segment 

- mean room and board expanse, by seginenc and type of housing 
mean distance of residence from campus, by segment and travel 
method 

- meaii transportation expense, by seginent and distance 

- mean eKpendltures for clothing, recreation and incidentals i 
by segment j race^ and dependency status 

- total matntanance (noii-ins tructlonal) budgets, by segment 
« total maintenance (non-Instructional) budgets, by race 

total educational benefits ^ by sigment and race 

The non»inscructional (fnalntenance) costs incurred by students 
are a very real part of the eKpenae of attending an Institution of 
post-secondary education* It is essential for policy ^r^akers to under-- 
stand the nature and level of these ©Kpenses when considering such 
policies as tuition levels and student aid target groups. This chapter 
shows that, In general^ students at the state university have the 
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colleges the highest, and those at the state and coimnunity colle|es 
are between the two and roughly equivalent to each other, Ic is 
Important to note that on the basis of figures cited in the Commission 
report j "A Special Analysis-^Family Financial Circumstances and Patterns 
of Financing a College Education the mean income of university students 
Is significantly greater than that of state and coirmunlcy college students, 
yet the expense budgets are less and their tuitions mly marginally 
higher^ In additior4, the state and coimnimity collegts enroll greater 
percentages of low income students whose families are enduring financial 
sacrifice than does the university. Independent college students are 
clearly facing both the highest maintenance budgets as well as the 
greatest tuition charges* 

Chap tar 5 - T he_ Faitil ly^ C o n t r i b u t i on 

The following data elements are included in Chapter 5i 

- dependency status according to BEOG regulations ^ by segment 

- distribution of st udent^reported parental income, by segment 

- mean student^reported parental income , by race 

- comparison of student-^reported and CSS^calculated parental 
contribution ^ by segment 

- comparison of student^reported and CSS-^calculated parental 
contribution, by race 

- summary of spouse contribution, by segment 

- summary of sumnier earnings, by segment and by race 

- distribution of contribution from savings by segment and by race 

- summary of student bene f its ^ by segment 

- summary of family coni^ ibution and financial need, by 
segment and by race 

Students attending New Jersey's colleges and universities 
contribute significantly to the financing of their own education, 
and they also receive substantial support from their families as 
well. Almost 83% of all students were able to work at part--time 
or full-time jobs throughout the school year or sunrnier^ netting an 
average of $1,105* Forty'-siK percent of these students applied 
some of these fimds to defray educational costs, their average 
contribution being $690. 

The average parental donation for full-time students who receive 
parental assistance Is $1,247 per year, with parents of students at 
independent institutions providing the largest contribution to their 
childrens* education at $1,642. Parental support is lower at the 
state and community college levels primarily because families of students 
at these institutions are unable to afford larger contributions. In 
addition, because many of these students are older, married, or indepen- 
dent, they receive little or no parental support. 

The average total rontrlbution from student and parents amount to 
42% of students^ budgets at state colleges and 59% at the university, 
and averages out to Just over 50% of the average student budget across 
all students and all institutional types. This obviously leaves a 
great deal of eminent financial need to be met by federal, state and 
institutional financial aid programs- 
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Chapter 6 - T he Aval lab la Studant Aid 



The follow*ing data elemencs are included in Chapter 6: 

- percentage of students aipplying for financial aid, by segment 
and by race 

- applications for s_t;at £ financial aid, by segment and by 
race, and reasons given by those not applying 

- suiinTiary of BEOG recipients and amounts , by segment 

- suimnary of participation in different grant programs, by 
segment 

^ distfibution of total scholars hips and grants, by segment, 
and cotal average and average of those receiving 

^ SLmimary of participation in various loan programs, by segment, 
including parcent, reporting loans and mean amount 

- disdribution of total current borrowing, by segment and amount 
with total mean and mean for recipients 

- distribution of term-time work, by segment a£id with mean hours 
worked 

' summsry of participation in different employment programs, 
by segtnent 

distribution of total term-time employment, by segment and 
by race 

- sutmnary of student aid, by sector and by race 

There are five basic sources of financial assistance for students 
attending institutions of higher education (term-time employment, 
federal, state, nnd institutional aid programs, and loans) and these 
programs are used to different degrees by students in the different 
sectors. It is important to understand, therefore, that a particular 
type of aid may be of greater benefit to a student attending an 
institution in one sector than to a student enrolled in another. In 
addition, despite the five means of financial aid for higher education, 
students stMl confront inadequate sources of funding* 

ApproKimately 45% of the students attending New Jersey institutions 
applied for financial aid and 31*6% received Some form of assistance. 
Less than 20% of the New Jersey residents received a state grant or 
loanj many reporting either a lack of awareness of programs or the 
perception that their family income rendered them ineligible. Of 
particular importance Is the fact that at least 20% of those students 
with need In excess of $400 per year did not a p ply for a ldi It would 
appear that more accurate and extensive dissemination of student aid 
information is necessary* 

While average financial aid in the form of grants ^ loans and work 
eKceeds average need at the community colleges, there is considerable 
unmet need in the other sectors. 

Chapter 7 - Pa tterns ln _ Meeti n q College Expenses 

The following data elements are included in Chapter 7i 

- comparison of total family contribution, by segment and by race 
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- percenc of total resourceB from family contribution, by segment 
and by race 

- distribution of total grants /and raeans , by parental Income 
= total lDng--terTO debt, by race (with meani) 

- comparison of total current borrowing, by family incOTne 
" distribution of total long-terTn debts by segment 

- siBTimary of reBources and needs i by gegment and by race 

This chapter is bast Eunmarized by referring to the next chapter 
and by reading the report previously mentioned ^ "k Special toalysls-- 
Family Financial Circumstances and Patterns of Financing a College Educa 
tioni 

Chapter S ^Summary and Conclusion 

Appendices-'--The survey Instrument, a list of colleges participating 
and supplementary tables for chapters and sectors* 
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CHAPTER 11 



STUDY METrHODOLOGY 



There are maiiy varied eources of data on the costs that students niuBt 
pay for their education, the resources they have available froin their 
families i and the types and amounts of student financial aid available 
CD them from different sources. All of these data bases are limited 
to one degree or another by the fact that they are based on diffGrent 
years; are analyses of different sub-groupSj groups* or populations; 
employ different methodologies and utilize different aesumptionsi andj 
describe dlf farent financial aid prograiffls. The ways in which all these 
data bases can be combined and utiliEed to produce accurate eetimations 
of the costs of education to New Jersey students, the resources New 
Jersey students have available to them, and the financial asaistance 
they receive are limited. Therefore, it was determined that the students 
themselves i^ould be the best single source of comparable data on these 
subjects. 

To obtain data directly from students requires Interviews or surveys. 
Since interviews are quite costly, it was determined that a survey 
of students wuld be the most efficicious way of proceeding, A survey 
instrument which is particularly suited to the pun^osea of this study 
was already in escistence and had been used in similar studies in other 
states. It was chosen for use in this study^ The instrimieiit is the 
Student Resourcei Surve y (SRS) , a College Entrance EKamination Board 
standardigeri questionnaire which has been used in statewide studies 
in California, Montanaj Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington. (It 
had also been used in a study at Rutgers University in 1972-73*) 

The SRS contains 64 items which collect data about the personal, 
financial, and academic characteristics of students. It is an anonymous, 
self -administered questionnaire which makes follow-up for missing infor- 
mation or unreturned questionnaires Impossible. On the other handj its 
anonyraity helps to assure students that their answers to questions they 
may consider quite personal cannot in any way be related to them as 
individuals. In addition to the standard SRS queationnaire , the New 
Jersey students were asked to respond to 13 multiple-choice questions 
designed to obtain additional relevant data about them, their activities, 
and educational plans. The questionnaire and the additional Itims 
are displayed in Appendix A. 

It was deterniined that a random sample of 25,000 students should 
be surveyed to produce sufficlant numbers of returned questionnaires 

t" 
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to yield a repreientative sanple. The questionnalrei ware distrlbvited 
among instituticini according to the folLowing procedure. Becauia the 
University had special data needs for its Individual caH^usei, 7,500 
questionnaires were arbitrarily assigned to those campusas* The 
remaining 17,500 questionnilres were assigned to State Colleges,* 
Conrounity Colleges and the Independent Colleges In proportlOTi to their 
corresponding percentages of the total undergraduate enrollment In 
chose three segments. For axample, the State Colleges enrolled 
73,972 students or 37,4 percent of the total In the three segments. 
Those cmpuses received approximately 6,535 questionnaires* 

Then the number of questionnaires to go to each cmpus within segments 
was determined. This ^ag determined on the basis of the individual 
campus* percentage of total enrollment in that segment. For example, 
RsBnapo College enrolls 5,3 percent of all students at the State Colleges. 
Therefore, that campus received 5.3 percent of the 6,535 questionnaires 
allocated to the State Colleges* These questionnaires were distributed 
to every 1/N th student (or the cTOpus total enrollment divided by 
346), A similar, procedure was followed for every college in the threa 
segments « 

Administrators on the individual cmpusea dlstributad the questionnaires 
by cfmpus or United States mail in April and May to full-time and 
part-time students randomly selected from enrollment rosters. Only the 
full time student's responses were analy^ed^ Questionnaires were 
distributed to full-titne and part-^tlme students because there was no 
easy way for campus administrators to distinguish between those two 
groups of students ort their cfflnpuaes. The aampling procedure is 
sifflttnartEed in Table 11 ^l. 

TABLE 11 »1 

Distribution and Return of SRS Questionnaires 





Undergraduates 


Questlonnalros 


Full-Tlaiie 


N Returned hy 


% of FuU- 




Enrol Isd 


Dlscrlbatad 


Enrollment 


Ftjll-Time Studtnts 


Tlme Students 


Untverslty 


32,657 


7,492 


23,856 


2,539 


10.6% 


State Collei 


^es 73,972 


6,535 


50,243 


1,436 


2.9 


Canmunity 












Colleges 


76,840 


6,850 


36,017 


1,000 


2.8 


Independeiit 












Colleges 


46.740 


4,100 


33,836 


1,081 


3.2 




230,209 


24,977 


143,952 


6,056 





*State Colleges Include The New Jersey Institute of Technology. 
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The response rate for questtonnatres distributed was approxitnateiy 
3x percent for all studenta* The nimiber of queatiannalres ratvirned 
represent Just over four percent of all enralled fiill'tiiie uMergraduates. 
The completed questionnaires ware analysed by the College Board *s 
data prQcessing packages which accompany the SRS iervices. 

In any survey where the members of the survey gan^le are free 
to respond or not reopond, it is Important to know if the respondents 
are representative of the sample drawn and the population under 
study, As the smples were randomly drawn from the itudent .populations 
at each campus. It can be safely assumed that the eamples represent 
che population under study. Therefore , it la only necessary to 
deal with the problm of whether the respondents represent the 
population, i*e,, the full-time undergraduates «nrollEd in Mew 
Jersey colleges and universities in 1974-75. 

The responses of respondents were compared to data available fri^m 

the New Jersey Department of Higher Education to ascertain that 

they represient the populationCi) under study* It is not necessary 

for the respondents to perfectly represent the populatipng on 

all variables* It is important , however, that the respondents 

ar^ representative of the population on variables that are critical 

to the study, e.g., patterns of costs of education, patterns of 

paying for those costs, and to a lesser eKtent* geographic distribution. 

Xt will be noted in Table 11=1 that more University students 

than students at the other college types responded to the survey. 

This means that, when data are cOTnbined across all college types, 

the respondents over represent the University students. To compensate 

for the differences in rates of return, when combined analyses are 

offered in the. tent, the niflnbers and data have been "weighted*' by 

the total enrollments of students at the different types of institutions. 

Therefore, statements about all New Jersey students are mada after 

these weights have been applied^ 

Since asseDsment of financial need and thm ability to^ pay for 
education are priTnary concerns ^ one of the most critical variables 
in this .itudy is the ffflnily income of respondents. All students 
were asked to estimate their family's total income before taKei 
from all sources for the current calendar year, T^hen their 
responses to this question were weighted by enrollments at the 
different institutional t^es, the distributions of family Ificomes 
closely parallels the census data for New Jersey in 1970* The 
frequency distributions are compared in Table 11*2* 
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COTiparison af Fmily XnciOme Distrtiations 
SRS Student Raports and 1970 New Jersey Census 

Cimiulative Percentages 



Income Intervals 


SRS 


Census* 


Less than $6,000 


11,0% 


10„7% 


$6*000 to $8,999 


20.9 


20. 5 


$9,000 to $11,999 


3S-, 1 


33.7 


$12,000 to $14,999 


53.1 


32.2 


More -han $15,000 


100. 0 


WO.O 


* Source: U, S, Bufeau 6f the Cens 


us, New Jeri 


ley Jufelic Use Sanple 



These data IndiGate that the family incomes of respondents are 
representative of the iamily incomes of all New Jersey college 
studanta. Since this is a representative samples statemente 
about the financial neeris and ability- to-pay of SRS rtspostdants 
are applicable to all New Jersey college students. 

As the priniary concern of many users of this report will be with 
students who are residents of the State , their representation 
in the sample is Important. Students were asked to identify their 
residences for tuition purposes. Their responses are compared to 
the re::^0rds of the Department of Higher Education in Table 11-3, 
Givun the complajc and frequently mi sunder stQ«d rules for dttefminlng 
studlent residences * It is quite likely that the respondents ate 
representative of the distribution of resident and non--resldent 
students enrolled in New Jersey Colleges. 
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TABLE 11-3 



Cmpafison of SRS Respondenta Self-Reported 
Residences and Depairtment of Higher Education Data 



SRS New Jersey 
Regldante 



ME New Jersey 
Residents 



University 
State Colleges 
Cerontinity Callftgea 
Inidependent Colleges 



92, 3t 
96,9 
96,8 
67.0 



94.5% 
98.2 
99.8 
71,7 



The amnple mf ^^turned questionnaires tends to over-f epresent female 
studeiit^ and to under -^repteient f aeial/eth^ic minority students. Mala 
students are under ^Tep resented In the smple at all but the Independent 
Colleger, Proportionately just half as many Black and Spanish* 
speaking stydetits as lepregented in the population responded to the 
SRS, Both of these phenomena are not unaxp^cted. In free-reepanse 
surveys 9 ma lee and minority grotip manbefe are lesf likely to respond 
than females and non -minority group meufters, fha lack of perfect 
representatio?n by sex is of little consequence tc the study results 
and thf,ir interpretation as responses males and f^ales are 
fer^erally ndt significantly different. 

In the description of the study results , the Important items are 
^nalyned by the racial /ethnic statws qE the respondents. This 
particular method of analysis is very likely not affected by the 
undar-representatlon of racial/ethnic mnerity students. There is 
no reason to assMit that the Trajority and nilnarlty racial/ethtiic 
group respondents do not repre^int all mmmhmm mi their respective 
groups, TVi€ undfx-representation of rolfiorlty grotip mrabers has 
some minor eff act on means and dlstrlbutlofii at the different gegments. 
For eK^^ler since the family tncOTei of minority group mCTbars 
are generally lower than those of Whitt students, since they are 
under-repreienCed in each segment i the true mean fmily incoffies at 
each segment are probably slightly lower thwi the aeans ea^ressed 
in the SRS analysis* However 3 for the mman faSitly incOTS and 
nearly all other variables, the differencea ''caused" by under- 
repreaentatioii of minority students are likely to fall within the 
stmndard error of the means for all students conbined. In short, 
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the under representattoT^ has no significant effect o^n the inter- 
pretation of the study results. 



Comparieon of Sex and Race 
SRS Respondents and Department of Higher Education Data 



SRS 




DHE 


* 






Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 






49.8% 


50.2% 




54.7% 


45.3% 






42.0 


38.0 




49 . 1 


50.9 






50. 7 


49.3 




53.1 


46,9 


I.e. 




58.3 


41.7 




57.3 


42.7 




Wilte/ 




Spaniah- 


White/ 




Spanish- 




Other 


Black 


Speaking 


Other 


Black 


Speaking 


Univ* 


9 3.3% 


5.4% 


1.3% 


88 . 8% 


8. 8% 


2.4% 


S'.C* 


94.0 


4. ,5 


1.5 


89.8 


6.9 


3.3 


G <K 0 * 


89.5 


9.0 


1.5 \ 


79.6 


16.5 


3.9 


I « c >» 


95.0 


3.6 


1.4 


88.2 


8.2 


3.6 



*Source: New Jersey REGIS Reports No. ;20174 and No* 05.110 



Because a student's county of reaidence in New Jereey may reflect, 
in direct and indirect ways, his educational opportunitiea and 
choicaj, and his ability to pay for his education, it ia ImportaTit 
that the respondent a residences are distributed in a pattern ilmilar 
to those af all New Jersey residenta* The itudents were asked to 
Identify thte counties where their parents live, Their responies are 
compared, in table 11-5 ^ to the counties of residence of all New 
Jersey studemta and the coantles of residence for all Hew Jersey 
citizens. It will be noted that the fanily resldencea of SKS 
raspondenti closely parallels the residences of Jersey students 
and faGaliies. The sample aver-repreaefits stud en ti from Soraeriet 
and Middlesex Counties and undef -represents students from Unioiij Essex, 
and Hudson Counties. 
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TAILE II" 5 



Parents' Comty of Residence 
SRS RespDndents and State Tottals 



Sm All ^ Genaral 

Students Population 



Gloucester, Camdem, Burlington 


13. 3% 


12.3% 


13.3' 


Mercer 


4.1 


4,9 


4.3 


Aclantlc, CapeKi/ 


2.3 


2.8 


3.3 


Somerset, Midfll^ais jfs 


18.1+ 


11.9 


11.0 


Union, EsieXj 5'\^:i;;f5:£Wi 


23.4- 


30.0 


28.5 


Bergen 


13.9' 


14.2 


12.3 


Cifflnberland , Salens 


1.5 


1.9 


2.6 


Hunterdon, Warren, Morris, 








Sussex, Passaic 


13.6 


13.2 


14.8 


Ocean, Moraneuth 


9.8 


8.8 


9.9 



^Source- New Jersey Departraent of Higfeer Education 
Source: Office of Business and Econonilcs, New Jersey Department of 
Labor and Industry 



The sanple is apparently repreiientatlve of the population of New 
Jersey students. Assiming that th« SKBiple Is not biased in any 
consistent or critical way, om& fifi«l test needs applied. This is 
a test for the standard errwr of the means of responses to the SRS 
questions. This statistical test shews how much the sTOple means 
might be ejcp acted to vary from the pop«3latlon means. Given the 
variances of r«Bponfies to itfflns on the SRS by students from th« 
different insf ilutional types. It Is possiblt to make a statanent 
about how much fehe sOTple means might be ejected to vary from the 
population means. The standard error of any mean In the sample data 
are less than pius or minus 3.1 percenft of the ttean. This means that 
if a given ifflple mean in the descrlptloin Is, for exa^le, ?10O, 
the "true" mean Is likely to be between $96.90 «id 1103.10. These 
"standard errors" are quite small and «ell within the desired para- 
tneters for research of this kind. 

At various points throughout the analyses, tests for statiitical 
significance in the differences of means are appXlad. These were 
applied to assure the users that, when differences are noted, they 
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are liktly to represent true differences in the populatione and not 
just differencea In the raiponaes of these studentg. The level of 
significance employed was the ,05 level, the level which is moat 
coimnDnly ^ployed In this kind of rassarch. When differencas are 
described aa statiittcally eignif leant , it roeang that there is a 
probability of 95 chances in 100 that the differenceg represent true 
differances in the pppulation. 

Finally, to make the description of study results more eastly under 
stood,j many tables have been placed in appendices, There is an 
appendix for Chapters III through VI and for each of the institutional 
types. AppendlK Tables of special Interest are noted throughout the 
text , 
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CHAPTER III 



PERSONAL AND ACADEMIC CHARACTERIStlCS 
AND PIj\NS OF THE RESPONDENTS 



Although the primary purpose of the Student Resource Survey is to inves- 
tigate the costs of postsecondary education and the methods that students 
use to meet those costs, an understanding of the personal and academic 
chiiracterlBtics of the students who responded to the survey is important* 
This chapter presents information about those characteristics. 

At the University and the Community Colleges the gender of the respcin- 
dents was about equally divided between men (49*8 percent and 50.7 perct^nt 
respectively) and women (50,2 percent and 49,3 percent respectively). 
Among the respondents at the State Colleges only 42.0 percent were men 
and 58,0 percent women. At the Independent Colleges the distribution was 
reversed, with 41.7 percent women and 58,3 percent men. Students at the 
Iridependent Colleges and at the University were younger (average ages 
21,2 years and 21.3 years respectively) than students at the State Colleges 
and the Community Colleges, where the average age was 22,8 years, T-ble 
C-1 provides the complete distribution of ages of the respondents at the 
various segments* 

The highest percentage of students who had never been married was at the 
Independent Colleges (93.0 percent), A slightly smaller percentage of 
University students (90.7 percent) had never been married* At the Commu'- 
nity Colleges only 79.0 percent of the respondents had never b^-^en married 
and at the State Colleges only 82,7 percent. Table C-2 shows the marital 
status of all of the respondents In detail. At the University 3.5 percent 
of the respotidents had dependent children with the average being 1,7 children 
at the State Goileges only 6.9 mrcent with the average 2.1; at the Coronunity 
Colleges 14.8 percent with the average 2*2; and at the Independent Colleges 
l\l percent vith the average 1,7 children. Table C-3 provides the distri- 
bution of the ni^ber of dependent children for all respondents at the 
different segments. 

Nearly all of the respondents indicated that they were Caucasian or WMtBX 
at the University nercent Indicated that they belonged to this group, 

at the State Collages 89,2 percent, at the Community Colleges 84.1 per- 
cent and at the Independent Colleges 89.8 percent. Black students made 
up the largest racial/ethi^ic minority group. at each of the segtnents. The 
following table shows the distribution of student responses to the racial/ 
ethnic group membership question. 
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TiXBLE IIT-.1 
j 

Distribution of Racial/Ethfilc Group Memburahlp 
By SegmeTit 



RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP 


Unlv, 






C 




I, 




American Indian/Native American 






.6% 


1 


,0% 




,2% 


Black/ AfrQ-Anierl can/Negro 


5.4 


4. 


.5 


9 


,0 


3, 


.6 


Caucasian /Wilt a 


87. 4 


89, 


,2 


84 


»1 


89, 


.8 


Chic ano/HeKican-- American 


.5 




.6 




.5 




.6 


Or lent a 1/Asian -American 


2.0 


1, 


,0 




,8 


2, 


,0 


Puerto Fican 


.8 




.9 


1 


.0 




,8 


Other/No ReRponge 


3,6 


3. 


.2 


3, 


.6 


3. 


.0 



In the analyses in subsequent chapt€rs of this report, the responses of 
students who indicated they were Chicano, Mexlcan-Anierlcan , ""and Puerto 
Rlcan will be CDtnbined into one group identified as Puerto Rican (since 
that grouptng was indicated by the largeai: percentage of students) and 
analyzed separately. The responBeB fjf students who indicated that they 
ware Black, Af ro^toer lean , or Negro will also be analyzed separately and 
labeled as Black for simplicity. 

The largest percentage of veterans was at the Conimunity Colleges at 16 • 7 
percent. At ':he State Colleges 10.2 percent of the respondents were 
veterans, at the Independent Colleges 8,8 percent * and at the University 
only 7.5 percent , 

At the University 92,3 percent of the respondents indicated that they were 
residents of the State of New Jersey, kj percent residents of another 
states and 2.9 percent foreign students or limnigrants. At the State 
Colleges 96\9 percent were New Jersey residents, 2,0 percent residents 
of another state , and 1,0 percent foreign or i™lgrantSp At the Conaiiunity 
Colleges 96,8 percent were residents of the State ^ .9 percent from other 
states, and 2,3 percent foreign or Immigrants. At the Independent Colleges 
67,0 percent were from New Jersey, 30*3 percent from another state, and 
2,7 percent from foreign countries. There were no significant differences 
in the distribution of residency status among the White, Blacky ot Puerto 
Rlcan respondents. 

The students were asked to Identify the counties In New Jersey where their 
parents li\fed, If they lived in the State. The distribution of parental 
residences closely parallels the distribution of the general population 
in New Jersey with three exceptions. Students with parents in Gloucester?^'" 
Camderi, or Burlington counties and Somerset or Middlesex counties are 
ovar--represented in the sample of respondents. Students with parents 
residing in Union, Essex, or Hudson counties are under- represented* 
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The parental residences of students enrolled at the State Colleges most 
closely parallels the distribution of population in the State* The 
distribution of parental residences o£ students enrolled at ComnunlCy 
Colleges least parallels the distrtbutlon of. the general population. 



There are no significant differences between parental residences of men 
and women. By raclal/etbnlc groups, hofarever^ non-White students' parents 
are more likely than White- students* parents to reside in Union, Essex, 
or Hudson counties and less likely to reside in Bergen county. The 
parental residences by counties are displayed In Tables and 

About three quarters (75*9 percentD of respondents at the Independent 
Colleges indicated that they had been admitted as first-time freshmen. 
About eight out of ten (79,1 percent) at the University had been 
admitted as first»tlme freshmen, Ac the Community Colleges 83,6 per- 
cent had ^een adm.lt ted as freshmen, while at the State Colleges only 
65.6 percent had been admitted first as freshmen* The following table 
shows the method of admission of respondents at all seginents* 



TABLE II 1-2 
Method of Admission 
By Segments 



METHOD OF ADMISSION 



First-TiTne Frestiman 
CoTnmunity Collage Transfer 
Transfer From an In-State Four-Year 

Institution 
Transfer From m Our— Of-State Four-Vear 

Institution 
Other ^ 



Univ. 


S.C. 


c.c. 


I.e. 


79 . 1% 


63.6% 


83.6% 


75.9% 


6.9 


16.1 


3.4 


8.0 


4,9 


6.8 


4.1 


4.1 


7,5 


8.5 


4.5 


9.8 


1.6 


3.0 


4.3 


2.3 



Puerto Rican respondents were the lease likely (only 71,8 percent) to 
have been admitted ai first-ttae fcestaen and trio iC Itkely (10.6 percent) 

have transferred from an out-of- state four-year institution. Black 
students were the most Itkely to have transferred to their preient 
institution frmn a community college (12,3 percent) but were less 
frequently than White students to have been adwitted as first-time 
frestaen, 72.4 percent as compared to 76.6 percent. Table C-6 ^ 
provides the distribution of method of aamlssion by racial/ethnic group. 

Approximately 16.2 percent of the respondents indicated they had not 
entered college directly after cotnplettng high school. Almost 41 percent 
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of these studunts who delayed their entry to college had been homemakc^rs 
or employed for less than two years prior to enrollment , 36 percent had 
been homemakers or etnployed for more than two years, and the remainder 
had been in the military service^ 

RtudnntB who were enrolled at thf* Comnujnity Colleges or State Collegas 
were more likely to have delayed their entry to collaga. Black students 
and Puerto Rican students were more likely to have delayed their entry 
to college than were White students* The students- family incomes were 
also related to delay of entry. Almost one^third of the students from 
families with Inconies of less than $6^000 had not entered college iranedi- 
ately after graduation from high school. Only 11 percent of the students 
from families with incomes of more than $15,000 had delayed their educa- 
tion. Over 44 percent of the Black students and nearly 48 percent of 
the students from low-income families who had delayed their education had 
been homemakers or employed for more than two years* Tables 111^.3. through 

display the percentages of students who delayed their entry to 
college and the reasons for the delay. 



TABLE III-3 

Percentage of Respondents Who Delayed Education 
After High School and Reasons for the Delay 

By Segment 



Univ. S.C. C, C. X,C, 

Percentage Who Delayed 9.1% IS. 9% 37.8% 9,5% 

Reaso n fo^Pgj^Z 



Employed or HomMsker (2 years or less) 45.2% 36.6% 39.6% 46.6% 
Employed or Homemaker (over 2 years) 34*8 40,2 34,7 30.1 

Military Service 



20.0 23.2 25.7 23,3 



These data on delays in education are especially significant in that they 
demonstrate that lack of financial resources from the family at the point 
of graduation froni high school inhibits but does not prohibit college 
attendance. But even more important are their implications for the char- 
acteristics of student populations who will enroll at different types of 
institutions and for financial aid programs which attempt to deal with 
the financial aid needs of these more mature students. 
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Percentage of Respondents Wlio Delayed Education 
After High School and Reasons for the Delay 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Percentage Who Delayed 

Reason for Delay^ 

EmplDyad or Hometnaker (2 years or less) 
Employed or Homemaker (over 2 years) 
Military Service 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



14.0% 38.6% 



40.2% 38.6% 
35.3 44a 
24,5 17.3 



26.7% 



47.8% 

13.0 

39.2 



TABLE 111^5 

Percentage of Respondents Who Delayed Education 
After High School and Reasons for the Delay 

By Family Income Intervals 



Less $6,000 $ 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 More 
Than to to to to Than 

$6,000 $8,999 S11.999 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 



Percentage Who 

Delayed 32.5% 

Reason for PglgX 

Employed or Home= 

maker (2 years 

or less) 30,3% 
Employed or Home- 

mmker (over 2 

years) 47.9 

Military Service 21.8 



23.9% 17.41 



40.0% 49,6% 

28. S 26.3 
31.5 24.1 



12.1% 



43.7% 

29.4 
26.9 



11.9% 



48.9% 

27,7 
23.4 



10.7% 



48.7% 

36*6 
14.7 
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Regardless of when students begin their college education or how they 
were admitted to their current college they have a variety of reasons 
for choosing their particular institution. These reasons are frequently 
complex and sometimes quite unique for individual students but some 
patterns of reasons for choices were identified by the Survey, The 
respondents were asked to identify which of ten common reasons for choos- 
ing an institution was most important to them in choosing . le college 
where they were currently enrolled. The reasons and percentages of 
students choosing them are displayed in Table IXI-6. 



TABLE 111-^6 

Prirnary Reasons for Attending the College Where Enrol lec 

By Segments 



Reasons 


Univ , 


S. 


.C. 


C,C 




I 


.C. 


College's Academic Reputation 


20 , 3% 


4. 


.8% 


6. 


6% 


29 


.4% 


Parents i Friends, Counselor Advice 


5.3 


5. 


.9 


8. 


2 


9 


.4 


College's General Characteristics 


4.0 


5, 


.8 


2. 


1 


9 


.6 


More Financial Aid Here 


2.3 


1, 


A 


1, 


0 


7 


.4 


Can Live at Home and Commute 


13.2 


28. 


,2 


34. 


3 


18 


.2 


College's Religious Affiliation 


0.2 


0. 


.1 


0. 


4 


2 


.1 


Desired Curriculum Here 


18.0 


20, 


.2 


11. 


3 


18 


.7 


Could Best Afford This College 


34.7 


31, 


.9 


33. 


4 


2 


.0 


Only College that Admitted Me 


1.6 


1. 


,6 


2. 


6 


2 


.4 


Composition of Student Body 


0.4 


0, 


.1 


0. 


1 


0 


.8 



Over one-third of the students who were enrolled at public institutions 
indicated that the primary reason for choosing their institutions was 
that, "This college was the one I could best financially afford to attend/ 
Students at the Independent Colleges were most likely to identify their 
"college* 8 academic reputation" as the primary reason for their attendance, 

The academic reputation of the State University was the second most fre^ 
quently chosen reason for attendance by students enrolled on its campuses. 
The academic reputations of the State and Conununity Colleges were of 
lesser significance to their students. Being able to live at home and 
cotranute to classes was the second most frequently chosen reason for atten^ 
dance at the State and Coiranunity Colleges. Almost one-third of their 
students identified this reason as the primary reason for their choice. 
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About one of evtjry five students enrolled at: the State University, State 
Colleges^ or Independent Colleges said their primary reason for attendance 
was that, "This college was the one that most nearly offered the curric= 
ulum I wanted." Only one of every nine students at Community Colleges 
chose this reason as primary. 

The advice of parents, friends, or counselors was more important to stu- 
dents at Conununity Colleges and Independent Colleges than at the other 
types of institutions. However, fewer than one of every eleven students 
at these institutions said this advice was of primary importance to them* 

The primary reasons of men and women varied only slightly. Men were 
more likely than women, 17.7 percent as cQmpared to 14.0 percent, to 
identify their colleges^ academic reputation as most important. Women 
were more likely than men, 19.4 percent as compared to 15.6 percent, to 
identify a curricular offering as the primary reason for their institu- 
tional choice. Upper division students were more likely than lower divi- 
sion students to Identify a curricular offering as their primary reason 
for choosing their institution, 18.4 percent as compared to 16.9 percent. 
There were no other significant differences in reasons identified by 
students at lower or upper divisions. 

There were only a few differences in primary reasons identified by members 
of the different racial/ethnic groups. Non-white students were more 
likely than White students, 11.3 percent as compared to 6.2 percent, to 
identify advice of parents, friends, or counselors, as the primary reason 
for choosing their institution. Black students were more likely than 
l#iite students or Puerto Rican students, 28.7 percent as compared to 
20 percent, to identify living at home and commuting as their primary 
reason for attending their particular college. This datimi, however, 
corresponds and is related to the fact that more Black students have 
delayed their entry to college and probably have homes of their own from 
wlilch to connnute. 

It is reasonable to expect reasons for choosing an Institution to vary 
dramatically by the family income of the students. This is expected 
because students* institutional choices are influenced by resources 
they have available to pay for educational costs. The reasons identi- 
fied by the respondents to the Survey, however, show relatively little 
variation by family income intervals . 

As student family income increases, the "collegers academic reputai:ion" 
increases in importance. As family 'income increases, financial aid 
decreases in importance, but only slightly so. As family income in- 
creases, the importance of being able to conmiute to class decreases, but 
again the relationship is only slight. A "college that I could best 
afford*^ is more important to students from families with incomes between 
$9,000 and $18,000 than it is to students from lower-income or upper- 
income families^-33.3 percent as compared to 27,7 percent and 22,4 per- 
cent identified this reason as primary. Table C-7 and C-8 show the 
student choices by sex, racial/ethnic groups, and family incc-- 
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Three of the reasonn — "I received more financial aid to come here Chan 
I would have recit.tved to attend another coilege,'' ''I can actend this 
collegG, live at home, and commute to class," and "This college was 
the one I could best financially afford to attend""are all related to 
costs, student ^resources , and financial need. Their frequency of choice 
indir'i'^T^ that financial considerations play an important role in stu- 
dent ciioices of institutions. By institutional types, 50.2 percent of . 
rha students at the State University, 61.5 percent at the State Colleges, 
68.7 percent at the Community Colleges, and 27.6 percent at the Inde-- 
pendent Colleges chose one of these reasons as "primary." It follows, 
then, that increasing the financial resources of students is likt'lv to 
produce some dramatic shifts in enrollment between ins titucionai 
types . 

Tho Btudents were asked which of seven types of institutions they would 
choDHe, "if paying for your education were not a problem." Their res= 
ponses by the type of institution where they are currently enrolled are 
displayed in Table 1II-7. These data indicated that 58.2 percent of the 
students enrolled at the State University would choose a private college 
or university, 50.8 percent of the students at State Colleges would 
choose a private college or university ^ and 35.5 percent of the Community 
College students would choose private colleges or universities. Only 
15.2 percent of the students at private colleges or universities would 
choose another type of college. 



TABLE 111^7 



Student Choices of Institutional Typei4 , 
"If Paying For an Education Were Not a FroMem" 



By Segments 



Currently Enrolled 
Would Choose Univ. S,C, CO. 



public Two-Yea r 


n. 


.5% 


0.3% 


14.8% 


1. 


.2% 


Private Two-Year 


0. 


,4 


0.3 


1.7 


1, 


,0 


Private Vo-Tech 


0. 


6 


1.4 


2.4 


0, 


,6 


Public Four-Year 


8. 


.2 


23.1 


25.5 


5, 


,2 


Private Four-Year 


21. 


.6 


22.9 


18,8 


40, 


,5 


Public University 


32. 


5 


24.4 


21.7 


7. 


,2 


Private University 


36. 


.2 


27.6 


15.1 




,3 



By racial/ethnic groups, 58.6 percent of the White students would choose 
private coneges , 37 . 7 percent would choose public four-year colleges or 
universities, and 2,7 percent would choose community colleges. Only 37.8 
percent of the Black students would choose private colleges, 53,3 percent 
would choose public four-year colleges or unlverslticjs , and 5.6 percent 
would choose coinmunlty colleges. Nearly as many Puerto Mean students 
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as White studentH, 51.2 percent, would choose private colleges, 43.0 
percent would choose the public four=year colleges or universities, 
and 1,3 percent would choose community colleges. 

The institutional choices of men and women are not significantly 
different but choices do vary by t\w students' fanily income. The 
choices by family income intervals are displayed in Table III-8. 
As family income increases, student preference for a private univer- 
sity increases* Preference for public two-year colleges and private 
vocational-technical schools decreases as family income increases. 
There are no other direct linear relationships between changes in 
family income and institutional preferences. 



TABLE lir-8 



Sti'dent Choice of Institutional Types, 
"If Paying For An Ediication Were Not a Problem" 

By Family income rntervals 



Less $6,000 $ 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 More 
Than to to to to Than 

Would Choose $6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 



Public Two-Year 


3, 


.9% 


3. 


0% 


Private Two-Year 


0. 


,6 


1. 


1 


Private Vo-Tech 


1, 


.8 


1. 


7 


Public Four-Year 


17, 


,5 


14. 


9 


Private Four-Year 


21, 


,4 


26. 


3 


Public University 


27, 


,4 


24. 


0 


Private University 


27, 


,4 


29. 


0 



3.2% 


2,4% 


2.6% 


2.8: 


1.1 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


1.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.8 


13.9 


14.4 


15.2 


11.7 


21.8 


25.2 


25.6 


26.2 


26.3 


24.0 


23.2 


23.5 


31.9 


32.5 


32,3 


34.7 



From the data in the three nreceding tables, it is possible to make some 
tentative ronciusions. The institutional choices of students enrolled 
in New Jersey c-olleges are very much influenced by f inacially-related 
factors and considerations. If paying for an education were not a prob- 
lem many students would change the types of institutions they attend. 
The major directions of these changes would be toward private institu- 
tions.' However, the changes would be moderated by other than financial 
factors or considerations. This conculsion is, in part, based on the 
fact that significant percentages of low=income students, who presumably 
would be moat likely to he inhibited by current financial factors, would 
still choose lower cost public Institutions. Furthermoie, most students, 
regardless of the type of institution they are attending, ore satisfied 
with it. 
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At the Unlversitv 63.2 percent Indicnred that thr.y wt^re satisfied or 
complacely sacisfied with the instxLi.rion while only 19.6 percent were 
unsatisfied or completely unsatisfied. At the State Collages 69,6 
percent were at least satisfied and rrly 14.4 percent unsatisfied; at 
the Community CollegeH /5.9 pefCtsnt wt/re at leapt satisfiad as compared 
with 9,5 percent unsatisfied; and at the TndenendGnt Colleges 74*7 percL3nt 
at least satisfied and 13.8 percent unsatisfied. Black and Puerto 
Rican respondents were more likely to be indifferent to their institu^ 
tion than were White students but in general the level of satisfaction 
was similar for the different racial /ethnic groups. The tables which 
follow show the student respon-^es to the qtiestion about their attitude 
toward the instifjHon chev were attending. 



TABLE TIT^9 
Level of Sat isfac tion wich Institution 
By Segvnent 



S a t i s t a c 1 1 o n 



Completely Satisfied 
Sat is f led 
Indifferent 
Unsatisfied 

Completely Unsatisfied 



TABLE 111-^10 
Level of Satisfaction with Institution 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



10.5% 12. IX 

54.7 57.5 

15.2 16.0 

17.3 12,6 
2.3 KS 



22.5% 19,6% 

53.4 55a 

14.5 11.4 
7.6 11.4 
1.9 2.4 



SatlBfaction White Black Puerto Rican 



Indifferent 



Completely Satisfied 14.6% 11*5% 17.4% 

Satisfied 56.0 49,5 51,2 



14.0 21.4 19.8 



Unsatisfied 13.5 15.2 10.5 

Completely Unsatisfied 2.0 2,5 1.2 
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The satisfaction of the students with cr^^ir institutions was reflected 
in their plans for cht coming year, Ac the Univarsity only 1.3 per- 
cent indicated that they would discontinue their education by stop-^out 
or drop-out* at ti^^ St^soe ^Colleges only 2.0 percent, at the Conffnunity 
Colleges only 2,5 percent, and at the Independent Colleges 1.5 percent 
The Conimunitv Colle^ui^ had *the largest percentage planning to transfer 
to anot:ier institution, IB. 7 percent, reflective of these students' 
plans tD seek the bachelors degree. The Community Colleges also had 
^he smallest peTcentage anticipating receipt of their deBtee, 8,3 
percen. , perhaps reflecting plans to transfer before reeeiving the 
associ._^te degree. The plans of the different racial/ethnic groups 
were generally similar, with White students including tha largest 
percentage anticipating receipt of their degree and the largest percent 
age of students planning to transfer. The following two tables show 
the students' plans for the next academic year. 



TABLE II I -^11 
Plans for the Next Academic Year 
Bv Segment 



Plans 



Return to Same Institution 

Receive Degree 

Stop-Out and Return Later 

Drop^Out 

Transf er 



Univ . 



80.1% 
15.0 
.9 
.4 
3.5 



S.C, 



77.4% 
16.4 
1.7 
.3 

4a 



c.c 



70.4% 
8.3 
1.8 
.7 

18.7 



I.e. 



72.3% 
20.9 

1.3 
.2 

5.4 



TABLE 111-12 
Plans for rhe Next Academic Year 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Plans 



Return to Same InBtitutinn 

Receive Degree 

Stop-Out and Return Later 

Drop-Out 

Transfer 



White Black 



75.7% 
16,0 

1.2 
A 

6.7 



82.6% 
11.6 
2.4 

3.3 



Puerto Rlcan 



87,2% 
8.1 
2.3 

2.4 
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Wnile it is very impDrtant tu know how studentft antered different Insti- 
tutions, why they chose theni, if tht>y are satisfied with their ch;>ices» 
and what institutions they mie.ht choosG (or have chosen) under other 
circuniGtances , it is al'So important to know more about their eduL^;:! c ional 
program choices, academic performance, and career plans. In addition to 
the very important financial far tors and considerations which result in 
the discrihution of different kinds of students among different types of 
instituCionSj the students* high school oer f orniancas and educational/occuDa- 
tional interests are influential in determinini v;here they enroll. 

The high school grade averages of students ulio 3.te enrolled at the dif- 
ferent types of institutions are somewhat diff^?rent. Students at the 
State University and the Independent Colleges had better high school 
grades than students at the other types of institutions. The self --reported 
high school grades of students by institutional types are shown in the 
follf->w!ng table. 



TABLL iIT-13 
Students' Se 1 f ^Flepor r.ed High School Grades 
By Segments 



Grades 


Unlv . 


u > 




C , 




I, 




Mostly A*s 


49.5% 


26. 


.2% 


13, 


.2% 


38. 


.7% 


Mostly B's 


42.9 


53. 


.6 


47. 


.3 


43 




Mostly C's 


7.2 


18. 


. 5 


36. 


.6 


16 


.8 


Mostly D's 


0.4 


1. 


, 7 


2. 


.9 


0, 


.8 


Approximate Mean* 


S9.2 


82. 


.5 


82. 


.1 


87. 


.0 



The high school grades of students also vary by sax and racial/ethnic group. 
In general, women have higher grades than men and White students have 
higher grades than non^hite studenti. The approximate maans for grades 
were determined by assigning numeric values to letter grades and 
calculating group averages. The high school grades of student by sex and 
racial/ethnic groups are shown in Table 

While there are differences in high school grades by institutional types, 
the mean college grade point averages for students at various types is 
generally the same, 3.0 at all but the Consnunity Colleges where the mean 
is 2.9. Black students reported mean grade-point averages of 2.7, Puerto 
Rican students:, a mean of 2.8, and mite students^ 3.0. Table C-10 and 
C-11 provide the distributions of student-reported grades for the different 
begments and racial/ethnic groups. Table C-12 shows the mean grade-point 
average for students at the different types of institutlouB by rac^.al/ 
ethnic group* 

*the approximate mean is calculated by assuming a numerical value of 95 for 
A, 85 for B, 75 for C> and 65 for D» 
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The State had the highest percentage of respcindents in the 

upper division (62,9 percent), followed by the Ind^pendGnt Colleges 
(51-8 percent) and th^ University (44.6 percent). A few of the 
respondentB from the Cormriunity Colleges (8,1 percent) indicated that 
they were in the upper dtviHion^ presumably students attending con- 
currently two different inHtitutions who completed the suvrvey instru- 
ment at the Community' Colleges or those aLtf;nuiing for self --enrichment 
or remediatlDn, There were only minor d i f farences in the percent of 
U^hite students (44.7 percent). Black students (41.3 percent) and 
Puerto Rlcan students (42.3 percent) In the upper division. Tables 
C=13 and C-14 show th^ dfRtrThvition nf respondentB by class level 
at the different sepments and among the different racial/athnic groups. 

The educational program choices of students varies by the type of 
institution they attend. At the University the largest percentage of 
respondents were enrolled in humanities or social science curricula 
(29.9 percent). The next two most frequently indicated curricula 
were matheniatics and physical /I ife sciences (17.2 percent) and the 
health professions (12.0 percent). At the State Colleges the most 
frequently reported curriculum was education (34.3 percent), followed 
by hi^anities and social sciences (27.0 percent). At the Community 
Colleges 29.1 percent of the respondents indicated that thev were 
in business administration curricula and 22.'^ percent in the humani- 
ties and social sc i ences . At the Indopendent Colleges ht^anities and 
social sciences were the most frequently indicated (31.7 percent) and 
business administration the second most frequently reported (26.4 
percent). For all three racial/ethnic groups hmnanlties and social 
sciences were the most frequently indicated curricula. Among White 
students, business administration was the second most frequent Iv 
reported curriculum; for Black students, education; and for Puerto 
Rican students, business administration. The two tables on the follow- 
ing page show the distribution of academic program by segment and by 
racial/ethnic group. 

As the basic SRS questionnaire does not contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of programs generally found in community colleges, Community 
College students were asked to further identify the curriculiOT in 
which "they were enrolled by means of a local item. Their responses 
are displayed in Table C-15 in Appendix C. 

Among the four-vear segments the degree plans of respondents were generally 
the same. About two-thirds of the respondents at the four-year 'Segments 
anticipated completing the requirements of a degree beyond the bachelors 
(67.3 percent at the University, 64.2 percent at the State Colleges, and 
64.0 percent at the Independent Colleges). Few students in the four-year 
segments indicated that they did not Intend to complete at least their 
bachelors' degree (0,3 percent at the University, 0.6 percent at the 
State Collpgee, and 2.5 percent at the Independent Colleges)* At the 
Conmiunitv Colleges 37.9 percent of the respondents indicated that their 
Plans were to ultimately receive an advanced degree, 33.0 percent planned 
to complete the bachelors, and 29.2 percent indicated that they would not 
seek a degree beyond Lhe aHHOciate^. Table C^16 provides the distribu- 
tion of degree plans by segment. 
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TABLE ni-U 
Distribution of Acadenic Program 
By Seginent 



Program 


Univ. 


S. 


,C. 


C. 


,C. 


1 , 


.C . 


Agricultural Science 


5, 


. 3% 




,7% 




,9% 


26 


.2% 


Business Administration 


9. 


,3 


12, 


,4 


29, 


,1 


.4 


Humanities/Social Science 


29, 


.9 


27, 


.0 


22. 


.9 


31 


.7 


Physical and Llffi Science/Mnthematics 


17, 


^ 2 


12, 


,2 


6. 


,5 


11, 


.5 


E n g i nc e r i ng / Ar c h i t e c t ur e 


12. 


, 1 


5. 


, 3 


7, 


,7 


8 


. 1 


Education 


6, 


.4 


34, 


,3 


10, 


,4 


13, 


.3 


Nurtilng 


6, 


.5 


2, 


. 1 


8, 


.4 


2 


.5 


Health PrafeSHions 


12, 


,0 


2, 


.0 


7 , 


.1 


4 


.9 


Law 


1, 


,0 


2 , 


.2 


3, 


,5 




.8 


Undeclared Major/Other 




.4 


1. 


.7 


3, 


.6 




.6 



' TABLE III-15 
Distribution of Academic Progrm 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Program 



Agricultural Science 

Business Adminlatraclon 

Hijiianities/Soclal Science 

Physical and Life Science/Mathematics 

Engineering /Architecture? 

Education 

Nursing 

Health Professions 
Undeclared Major/Other 



VHiite 



Black 



Puerto Rican 



2.8% 


— % 


1.2% 


16.4 


13.5 


21.7 


28.3 


33.0 


22.9 


13.5 


7,0 


10.8 


9.2 


2.1 


10.8 


14.9 


19.6 


19.3 


4.9 


9.8 


1.2 


7.2 


9.5 


4.8 


1.5 


3.7 


3.6 


1.3 


1.8 


3.6 
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There was little difference in the degree aspirations of the three ?:acial/ 
ethnic groups- Somewhat more Black students, 65 » 3 percent ^ indicated 
plans for an advanced degree than did the Puerto Ricans, where 62,8 per- 
cent planned on receiving a doctorate or masters, and the White repondents^ 
where 60,0 percent anticipated advanced degrees. Table C'^-l? shows this 
distribution. 

The students were asked what kind of work Chey planned to do after gradua- 
tion or completion of their undergraduate programs. Over 80 percent of 
the students enrolled at the four^year colleges or universities indicated 
they planned on professional or managerial /adrninistrative careers* Over 
two-^thirds of the Coimnunity College students planned on similar careers. 
The career choices of students at the different segments are displayed in 
Table 111-16. 



TABLE 111=16 
Planned Occupations After Graduation 
By Segments 



Occupations Univ. S.C. C.C. I*C. 



Clerical/Sales 


3.9% 


4. 


3% 


11.7% 


4.8% 


Graf tsman/Technical 


4.4 


3. 


9 


9.5 


4.4 


Homemaker 




1. 


7 


1,9 


0,9 


Labotjer 


0.8 


0. 


8 


la 


1.1 


Manager /Administrator 


10,3 


8. 


2 


11.6 


16.0 


Service Worker 


. 1.7 


2. 


9 


5.8 


1.3 


Professional 


75.3 


76. 


5 


55,4 


68.7 


Proprietor 


1,1 


0. 


6 


1.7 


1,9 


Operative 


0.1 


0. 


1 


0, J 


0.1 


Military 


1,8 


1. 


0 


1.2 


0.8 



There are some differences in the occupational choices of men and women. 
Women are more likely than men, 78,1 percent as compared to 63.1 percent, 
to indicate a profession as their career choice. Women are less likely 
than men to indicate a preference for a craft-related or technical pro= 
fession, 3.6 percent as compared to 6,9 percent* On the other hand, men 
are twice as likely as women, 15,1 percent as compared to 7.1 percent, to 
choost? managerial or administrative careers. The career choices of Tnem-- 
hers of different racial/ethnic groups were quite similar. The career 
choices of students by their sex and racial/ethnic group membership are 
displayed in Table C-18. 
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Qccupacional choices vary somewhac by family incomes of respondents but 
the relationships are not linear. Students from families with annual 
incomes betveen S6,0n0 and $9,000 are least likely co choose professional 
careerB. Students from families with incomes of less than S6,000 are 
more likely than other students to choose careers in sales, crafts, tech= 
nical areas, or Labor* This may bo because many of them have delayed 
their education and have established skills in these areas. The career 
choices of students by family inromes are displayed in Table C^19* 

Regardless of what occupation they might choose, only three out of ten 
students have a definite preference for staying in New Jefsey to live 
and work. About 37 percent have not decided where they will live, 8 
percent prefer to live in another Mid-Atlantic state, 5 percent prefer 
CO live in Nfiw England, 2 percent prefer to live in the Midwest, and the 
remainder prefer to live in another state or a foreign country. 

As expected, because of their own and their parents- residences, Scate 
College and Communitv College students are more likely to prefer living 
and working in New Jersev than are sfrudents at the State University or 
the Indenendent Colleses. The students at the latter two types of 
institutions are likely to prefer living in another Mid-Atlantic state. 
The residential plans of students are displayed in Table 111-17. 



TABLE 111-17 



Preferred Area of Residence After Completion 
of Educational Programs 

By Sagments 



Area 



Univ. S.C, C.C. I.C, 



In New Jersey 


26 


.3% 


36. 




39. 


4% 


25 


.5% 


Mid-AclanCic State 


7 


.7 


6, 


,4 


4. 


4 


12 


.0 


New England State 


5 


.3 


4, 


,7 


4, 


3 


6 


,1 


Mid-West State 


1 


.9 


1, 


,5 


2. 


4 


1 


.7 


Some Other State 


15 


.9 


12, 


,7 


13. 


1 


14 


.5 


Foreign Country 


3 


.7 


7, 


,1 


2. 


3 


5 


.4 
.8 


Undecided 


39 


.2 


36, 


.2 


34. 


1 


34 



resi- 



The residential preferences of men and women are quite similar. The 
dential preferences of members of the different racial/ethnic groups a^e 
-imllar with one exception. Non^whlte students are more likely than White 
students, 45.2 percent as compared to 29.8 percent, to indicate they pre- 
fer to stay in New Jersey. These choices, however, are very likely modi- 
^ird'bv faninv Incnmr. as students from lower income famines are more Ukcly 
to prefer to stav in New Jersey. While 37.5 percent of the students _ 
from families with annual incomes of less than $12,000 prefer to stay in 
New Jersey, only 26.9 percent of Che students from families with annual 
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incomes above hU,OQO prefer to stay. The residt^ntial preferences of 
students by sex and race aru diaplaved in Table The prefereneos 

of students by famllv income intervals dre shown in Table C-21 * 

The rea^onH student:, idenclfted tor not preferring to stay in New ^ 
Jersey are quite varied by the types of institutions they are attending. 
The three most important reasons .students give for leaving the State are. 
In Drder of Impartance, New Jersev ' s ''social environment," its "geography 
or climate," and the -'absence of job opportunities," Howftver, students 
at State Colleges are nore likely than other students to identify absence 
of iob opporcuni ties as their primary reason for leaving. As over 34 
percent of the State College students are enrolled in education programs, 
the limitt^d job opportunities in this field may have conrributed to their 
responses. Communitv College students who do not plan to stay in New 
Jersev are more likely than other students to list "higher salaries else- 
where" as tlielr reason for leaving the State. Th<-y are less likely to 
idt:ntiiv "social environment" as their reason to leave. The reasons 
sttidtMiCs ,it each Begment gave for leaving are displayed in Table 111 = 18, 

TABLK lU-18 

Primary Reason for Not Staying In New Jersey 
After Completing Education 

By See;ments 



Reason 



Absence of Job Opportunities 
Location of Spouse or Parents 
Social Enviromnent of Hew Jersey 
Geography or Climate of New Jersey 
Higher Salaries Elsewhere 
Some OLher Reason 



Univ . 


S, 


,C . 


C 


.C. 


I 


.C. 


17.3:^; 


26, 


,2% 


18 


.1% 


13 


.5% 


6.3 


6. 


,2 


6 


.5 


11 


.0 


26.3 


19, 


,4 


17 


.1 


24 


.1 


22.1 


17, 


,1 


22 


.1 


20 


.9 


3.3 


4, 


.8 


6 


.5 


4 


.3 


24.7 


26, 


,3 


29 


.7 


26 


.2 



The reason,'} studentH gave for leaving New Jersey varied by sex and racial/ 
ethnic s.roup member,ghip . The women are more likely than the men to list 
"absence of job opportunities" and "locaclon of spouse or parents'^ as their 
reasons for not planning to stay in th.e State. Members of racial/ethnic 
minority groups are more likely than White students to list "absence of 
iob opportunities" and "highf-r salaries elsewhere" as their reasons for 
leaving the State. "Social environment" and "geography or climate" were 
Che two most important reasons identified by White students. The reasons 
of men and women and memberB of the racial/ethnic groups are displayed 
in Table C-22. The reasons given for leaving do not vary significantly 
bv the students' family tncome. These are shown in Table C-23. 
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SL'MMARY 



The personal and academic character 1 Ich and plana of students in Now 
.Tersey coriegGH are quite divor^G. The four types of inscltutions 
serve somewhat diffGrent populations. The studenCs have chosen to 
enroll at the different types of Inst i tut ions for rather different 

sees of reaSDiiB and c i rciimstanc<-?s ♦ 

Planning for the financing of postBecondarv education in the State 
must re^cognize and respond to those differences. The differences are 
especially in^.portant as they relate to matters of student finance. 
Before moving to a description of student coses, resources, and their 
means of financing their education, it will be helpful to review the 
student differences which arc apparent among institutional types. 

Stnto rniversity students tend to be younger than other students, are 
quice likely to have never been married or have dependents, and to 
have entered the Universitv as freshmen directly from high school. Those 
who havij delayed their entry have eKperienced a delay of less than two 
vears after completinp high school. The students are likely to have 
chosen the UniverHity because they could best afford it, because of its 
academic reputation, and because it has a course of study they desire. 
Nearlv two^thirds of the Universtty students are satisfied with their 
institution. However, if paying for their education were not a prob- 
lem, slightly over half of the students indicated they might have 
chosen a private college or university. 

University students have the highest high school grade averages of any 
of the segments. They are most likely to be enrolled in hi^anitles, 
social science, physical science, mathematics, or health science pro- 
grams. Over 28 percent aspire to attain a doctoral degree and over 
85 percent Intend to follow professional, managerial, or adrrii nistra- 
tive careers. Only abour one-fourth of the University students indicated 
they definitelv preferred to live and work in New Jersey after gradua- 
tion. Of those who would like to live outside of New Jersey, 2^ percent 
said they would leave because of the State's social environment. 

State College students are more likely to be women, Nearly one out of five 
of the State College students are or have been married and those who 
have dependents average 2.1 dependents. State College students tend 
to bo older and are less likely than students at other public institu- 
tions to be members of racial/ethnic minority groups. 

One out of three students entered the State Colleges as a transfer 
student from another Institution. Nearly one out of five students 
delayed his or her college education because of employment, marriage, 
or military service. Over 40 percent of the students who had to delay 
their education had done so for a period of over two years. 

Thev ^re likely to have chosen their institutions because they could 
best afford to attend them, because they could live at home and conmiute 
rn rlass or berausc it has a curriculum they desire. Nearly 70 percent 
are satisfied with their institutions. However, it paying tor their 
education were not a problem, nearly half of them Indicated they would 
attend a private college. 
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State College students' high school grades were slightly lower than 
■Jniversity or Independent College students' grades but their college 
grades are nearly the same. Over one-third of the students are en- 
rolled in education curricula. Almost one-third are enrolled in 
hiananitieH or social science programs. Over three-fourths plan to 
work in a professional career, presumablv many in education, after 
graduation. Only 18 percent aspire Co atcain a doctoral degree but 
nearly half plan to receive a master's degree. Only Community 
College scudents are more likely than State College students to prefer 
to live and work j,n New Jersey after completing their education. Those 
who would like to leave the State indicated that limited job oppor- 
tunities is their primary reason for leaving. 

Community College students are likely to be older Chan other students, 
to be or have been married, to have dependents, and to be a member of 
a racial /ethnic minority. They are more likely than other scudents to 
have entered chair inscicutions as firsC-tlme freshmen. However, they 
are. much more likely to hove delayed their enCry into college by more 
Chan two years. Two-thirds, of the Community College students chose 
their institutions either because they could best afford them or be- 
cause they could live at home and comrauCe to them. They are more 
likely than other students to be "completely satisfied" with their 
institutions. If paying for their education were not a problem, one 
out of seven would still attend a community college. Those who would 
enroll at another type of institution would choose a public college 
or university. 

Community College students' high school grades were lower than those 
of students in the other segments, but their college grade averages are 
similar to all students' grades. Over 71 percent of the Connnunity College 
students are enrolled in college-transfer programs at their institutions. 
Over half the students are In liberol arts or business administration 
curricula. Community College students are more likely than other students 
to prefer a career In sales, crafts, technical, or service occupations. 
However nearly two-thirds plan on professional, managerial, or adminis 
trattve careers. They are more likely than other students to prefer to 
live and work In New Jersey after completing their education. Just over 
one-third aspire to degrees above the bachelors degree level. 

Independent College students are likely to be younger than all but State 
University students. They are least likely to be or have been married 
or to hav*» dependents. Over chree-f ourths of them entered their current 
colleges as first-time freshmen. They are more likely than other stu- 
dents to have transferred from an out-of-state Institution and they are 
more likely to be residents of another state or have parents who reside 
outside New Jersey. Fewer than one in ten Independent College students ■ 
has had to delay his or her education after high school. When a delay 
was necessary it was for a shorter period of time and was likely due to 
military service. 

They are likely to have chosen their institutions because of their 
arademlr reputation or because it has a desirable curriculum. Only 
Community College students are more satisfied with their current insti- 
tutions, only 15 percent would prefer another type of institution it 
paying for their education were not a problem. 
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independent College Btudents' high school grade averages are second 
only to State University students. They are most likely to be enrolled 
in h^anitiesi social science, and business administration curricula. 
Nearly two-thirds aspire to degrees beyond the bachelors level* Nearly 
85 percent of the Independent College students plan on professional, 
managerial, or administrative careers. They are more likely than other 
students to prefer careers in management or administration. They are 
least likely to prefer to live and work In New Jersey after completing 
their education, but only slightly less so than State University students 

The next chapters of this report will show how the personal and academic 
differences of students by institutional types are reflected in their 
patterns of financing their educations. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STUDENT EXPENSE BUDGETS 



According to a survey conducted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the expenses of a year of postsecondary education for a resident 
student at a public four-year institution has increased by more than 
34 percent since 1970^71 and the expenses of a similar year's education 
at a private four-^year Institution has increased nearly 36 percent 
during the same period of time. Inflation makes it likely that the trend 
of increases in expenses will continue for some time* As the agency 
responsible for overfall financing of postsecondary education, the 
Commission was particularly interested in the student perceptions and 
reports of their educational expenses* This chapter will focus on those 
questions in the Student Resource Survey which relate to the costs of 
education during the 1974^75 academic year* 

The amount that a student pays for tuition and fees Is generally not under 
his/her direct control (except at the point of an initial decision to 
enter a particular postsecondary institution)* They are fixed by law 
or action of the governing board of the particular institution* The 
other Items in the student budget, books, supplies ^ room, board, trans- 
portation, clothing, recreation, incidentals, etc* , are more under the 
control of the student and family* In the discussions that follow the 
major discussion will consider Items in this latter group. 

Books, Supplies, and Course Materials 

At all of the segments, the average expense reported by students for books, 
supplies, and required course materials was less than $200* The highest 
mean expenditure was at the Independent Colleges, $171, and the lowest at 
the Community Colleges ($143) and the State Colleges ($144), The mean 
expenditure at the University was $155. Table D=l provides the distri- 
bution of responses to this question. There was little difference in the 
mean amounts reportedly spent by White Students ($151), Black Students 
(1161) and Puerto Rican Students ($158), Table D-2 provides the 
distribution of responses by racial/ethnic group* 

It is interesting to note that the average amount reportedly spent by 
the students closely approximates .the typical "standard allowance" for 
books and supplies of $150 used by most of the institutions in New Jersey, 

Room and Board 

The expenses for room and board are primarily a function of the type of 
living arrangements that the student elects. There are considerable 
differences in place of residence among the different se^ents. At the 
Independent Colleges more than half of the respondents lived on-campus, 
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(56,9 percent) in a college dormitory or apartment or a fraternity or 
sorority house, about three in ten (31*5 percent) lived at home with 
parents or relatives, and about one in ten (11.6 percent) in some form 
of off-campus private housing* At the University about the same percentage 
of respondents lived with parents or relatives (31*5 parcent) , somewhat 
fewer on-campus (48*8 percent) and somewhat more in off-campus private 
housing (19,8 percent)* At the State Colleges more than half of the 
students lived at home with parents or relatives (55,5 percent), about 
three in ten (39.9 percent) in off--campus private housing, and 14.7 
percent on«campus. At the Coimnunlty Colleges more than seven in ten 
respondents (71.9 percent) lived at home with parents or relatives, about 
one quarter (24.7 percent) in off--campus private housing, and only 3.3 
percent on-campus. 

TABLE IV-^1 
Type of Housing 
By Segment 



Univ. S.C. C.C. I.C, 



Parents or 


relatives 


31.5% 


55.5% 


71.9% 


31, 


,5% 


On*- campus 




48.8 


14.7 


3.3 


56. 


.9 


Of f ^campus 


private 


19.8 


29.9 


24.7 


11. 


,6 


There were 


differences in the \ 


lousing 


options chosen 


by s 


tudents 


In 



the different racial/ethnic groups. Black students were least likely 
to be living with parents or relatives (30,1 percent compared with 
45.0 percent for White students and 41.9 percent for Puerto Means) 
and most likely to be living in private off-campus housing (40,7 
percent compared with 19.8 percent for Whites and 18.6 percent for 
Puerto Ricans). These differences are likely to be related to the fact 
that Black students are twice as likely as White students or Puerto 
Rican students to be married. Puerto Rican students had the largest 
percentage of respondents living on campus , 39.5 percent, W^itB students 
the next largest percentage, 35,2 percent, and Black students the smallest, 
29.2 percent. Table D«3 provides a summary of the housing by racial/ 
ethnic group membership. 
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Living at hoine with part^nts or relatives was the laast expensive form 
of housing at all of the segments, with the mean expenditure ranging 
from $592 at the Community Colleges to $967 at the Independent Colleges. 
The rather large institutional differences in mean expenses for living 
with parents are likely to be related to differences in parental 
incomes and consequent standards of living. On-campus housing was 
the next most expensive, ranging in average cost from $952 at the 
Community Colleges to $1,378 at the Independent Colleges. At all 
segments the most expensive option was living off campus. The following 
table shows the mean houaing expense by segment and type of housing. 
Table D-4 provides the complete distribution of housing expense by 
segment. It should be noted that the differences in means in room 
and board expenses at the public institutions are not statistically 
significant. 



TABLE IV--2 
Mean Room and Board Expense 
By Segment and Type of Housing 





Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Parents or relatives 


$ 742 


$ 721 


$ 592 


$ 967 


On- campus 


1,138 


1,047 


952 


1,378 


Off-campus private 


1,567 


1,432 


1,758 


1,728 


All respondents 


1,192 


1,142 


1,182 


1,385 



Black students reported the highest average room and board expense, 
$1,358, reflecting the larger percentage who elected the more expensive 
off=campus housing. For White students the average was $1^212; for 
Puerto Ricans $1,191. Table D-5 provides the distribution of room and 
board expense by racial/ethnic group mendsership* Independent students 
reported higher average expenses than did dependant students. A 
dependent single student living at home had an average expenditure for 
room and board of $681 and a dependent single student living away from 
home in either on- or off-campus housing had an average expenditure of 
$1,191. Independent single students reported an average expenditure of 
$1,383 and independent married students an average of $2,293. The dis- 
tribution of, room and board expense by dependency status is reported 
in Table D-6» 
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The expenses of transportation are a function of the method of travel 
that the student uses and the distance he/she must travel. Even the 
student who lives on campus will have travel expenses — to get from home 
to campus and back and forth for vacations and just to "get around" for 
dates, shoppings etc* 

At all segments^ the automobile was the most popular form of travel "from 
home to class. At the Coimnunity Colleges more than eight out of ten 
respondents said that they commuted to classes in a carp and at the 
State Colleges more than two-thirds used a car (84*3 percent and 68 ,7 
percent respectively). At the Independent Colleges just under half 
(48.2 percent) traveled by car and at the University about four out of 
ten (39.6 percent) used a car to get to classes. Walking or hitchhiking 
was the next most frequently reported method of travel at all of the 
four-year Institutions ^ with 35.1 percent of those at the University * 
16.9 percent of those at the State Colleges, and 43,6 percent at the 
Independent Colleges saying that they walked or hitched to classes , 
Public transportation was used by about one in eight students at the 
University (12,1 percent). Other forms of transportation, such as 
car pools, bicycles, motorcycles, or college busses were reported by 
only a few respondents. Table D-7 shows the percentage of students who 
reported using each form of transportation to get to classes. 

The mean distance of the students' residences from campus (for those who 
lived off-campus either at home or in private facilities) ranged from 
10,2 miles at the University to 11,8 miles at the State Colleges. The 
following table shews the mean distance of residence from campus by 
type of travel for each segment* Table D-8 providas the distribution 
of distance for each segment* 



TABLE IV- 3 
Mean Distance of Residence from Campus 
By Segment and Method of Travel 





Univ. 


Mean Disci 
S.C. 


ince In Miles 
C.C. 


I.e. 

1 


Walk/hitchhike 


3.8 


2.9 


6.8 


4.9 


Autoinoblie 


12.1 


13.1 


11.0 


11.6 


Public transportation 


11.4 


9.1 


7.1 


9.6 


Car pool 


12.0 


15.7 


12.1 


12.9 


Bicycle /motorcycle 


2.8 


2.4 


7.6 


1.3 


College bus 


4.4 


4.6 


16.6 




All students 


10.2 .' 


11.8 


10.7 


10.8 
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The average cost of transportation was lowest at the Universltyj $237^ 
and highest at the State Colleges, $295* At the Community Colleges 
the average was $284 and at the Independent Colleges $249, The following 
table provides the mean travel expenses by segment and distance of 
residence from campus* Table I>-9 provides the distribution of travel 
expense by segment. Table D-10 provides the average travel expense 
by method of travel at each of the segments. The differences in means 
for transportation expenses at the State Colleges and Community 
Colleges are not statistically significant * 

TABLE IV-4 
Mean Transportation Expense 
By Segment and Distance 





Univ. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Under 1 mile 


$160 


$178 


$238 


$196 


1 to 4.9 miles 


236 


226 


226 


239 


5 to 14.9 miles 


306 


317 


276 


353 


15 to 24.9 miles 


358 


362 


344 


359 


25 miles or more 


417 


474 


443 


319 


All students 


237 


295 


284 


249 



There were slight variations in the mean transportation expense for 
students in the different racial/ethnic groups* White students reported 
an average of $262, Black students $243^ and Puerto Rican students 
$238, The distribution of transportation expense by racial/ethnic 
group is reported in Table D-U. The differences in means for trans- 
portation expenses of Black students and Puerto Rican students are 
not statistically significant. 

Other Expenses 

All other expenses were lumped together on the SRS questionnaire under 
the heading clothing, recreation^ and incidentals. The mean expenditures 
for these items by University students was $348, by State College 
students $397, by Comnunity College students $380^ and by Independent 
College students $418, Black students reported the highest average of 
any of the racial/ethnic groups, $444, Puerto Rican students $391, and 
White students $373, Single dependent students living at home reported 
an average of $370, single dependent students living away from home $337, 
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single independent students $500, and married independent students $523. 
The following table sununarizes the expenditures for different groups 
of students; Tables D-'l2p D-13, and D-14 provide the detailed distri* 
butions for each group. 



IMS 



Mean Expenditures for Clothing, 


Recreation , 


and Incidentals 




For Different Groups of Resp 

— ^ — __ ■ ■ ^ — 


jondents 






Mean 


Student Group 


Expenditure 


University students 


1348 


State College students 


397 


Coiranunity College students 


380 


Independent College students 


418 


White students 


$373 


Black students 


444 


Puerto Rlcan students 


391 


Dependent single at home 


$370 


Dependent single away from home 


337 


Independent single 


500 


Independent married 


523 



Total Maintenance Expenses 

Adding together the expenditures for books , supplies, roomj board, 
travel, clothing, recreation, and incidental aKpenses provides a 
measure of the amount of total expenditures that are under the 
direct control of the student and family. This "maintenance budget*' 
reflects differences In expenditures which are a function of 
choice within the groups under consideration (as opposed to 
tuition and fees which are independently determined). At the 
three public segments the totals were similar , $1,932 at the 
University* $1*978 at the State Colleges ^ and $1,989 at the 
Community Colleges, Students at the Independent Colleges spend 
an average of $2,223* 
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TABLE TV- 6 
Total Maintenance Budgets 
By Segment 



Univ. S*C. C.C, I*C. 



Books and supplies 


$ 155 
(8.0%) 


$ 144 
(7.3%) 


$ 143 
(7.2%) 


$ 171 
(7.7%) 


Room and board 


$1,192 
(61. 7%) 


$1,142 
(57.7%) 


$1,182 
(59.4%) 


$1,385 
(62.3%) 


Travel 


$ 237 
(12. 3%) 


$ 295 
(14.9%) 


$ 284 
(14.3%) 


$ 249 
(11.2%) 


Clothing, recreation,, 
and Incidentals 


$ 348 
(18.0%) 


$ 397 
(20.1%) 


$ 380 
(19.1%) 


$ 418 
(18.8%) 


Total 


$1,932 


$1,978 


$1,989 


$2,223 



Expenditures for roam and board made up about 60 parcant of the total, 
clothing, racrGation, and Incldantals about 20 percent, and books, 
supplies, and transportation combined to make up the final 20 percent 
of expendltues at all of the segments. 

Black students had the highest total maintenance budget, $2,206* The 
Puerto Rican students spent the smallest average amount, $1,978, Whit 
students reported spending an average of 91,998, The percent of the 
total spent for various items was about the same for all three groups. 



TABLE IV- 7 
Total Maintenance Budgets 
by Racial/Ethnic Group 



White Black Puerto Rican 



Books and supplies 


$ 151 
(7.6%) 


$ 161 
(7.3%) 


$ 158 
(8.0%) 


Room and board 


$1,212 
(60.7%) 


$1,358 
(61.6%) 


$1,191 
(60.2%) 


Transportation 


$ 262 
(13.1%) 


$ 243 
(11.0%) 


$ 238 
(12.0%) 


Clothing, recreation, 
and incidentals 


$ 373 
(18.6%) 


$ 444 
(20.1%) 


$ 391 
(19.8%) 


Total 


$1,998 


S2,206 


$1,978 



Total Expense Budgets 

In order to compare the rasourcas with expenses, tuition and fees must 
be added to the maintanance budgets reported above. For each of the 
segments the mean of the student reported eKpendituree was used. It 
would appear that the student^ reports are somewhat higher than the 
published institutional estiiMtes of tuition and fees, but appropriate 
whan the students who pay non-resident tutltion are considered. For 
the different racial/ethnic groups* tuition and fees were calculated 
as a weighted average on the basis of the number of students in each 
of the groups enrolled at each type of institution. The following 
table shows the total educational expenditures which will be used in 
the subsequent comparisons of resources and expenses* The mean 
tuitions for each segment were.' for the Univerilty, $825; far State 
Colleges. $750; for Coninunity Gollegea, $475 i and, for Independent 
Colleges, $2j5'01. The mean tuition and fees for racial/ethnic groups are 
for White students, $1,058; for Black i^tudents, $914; and, for 
Puerto Rlcan students, $1,037* 
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TABLE IV- 8 
Total Educational Budgets 



University students $2,757 

State College students 2,728 

Community College students 2,464 

Independent College students 4,724 

White students 3,056 

Black students 3,120 

Puerto Rican students 3,015 



The expenses a student must pay for his education are affected by 
many factors* These include* the tuition and fees of the college he 
attends; whether he liv^es with parents, in on-campus, or in off^campus 
housing; how far and how frequently he commutes to campus and what 
methods of transportation he uses; his marital status and/or number 
of dependents; and, his particular life-style and the day-to-day 
decisions he makes about what he must purchase as a function of his 
student status* 

The Survey has shown some degree of variation in student expense 
budgets and their composition* In general, State University students* 
maintenance budgets are the lowest and Independent College students' 
maintenance budgets are highest* State College and Community College 
students' budgets are quite similar, showing no statistically significant 
differences • 

By racial/ethnic groups. White students* and Puerto Rican students' 
maintenance and total budgets are quite similar, showing no statistically 
significant differences when grouped across all institutional types. 
Black students' budgets are higher but this is, in large part, because 
they are more likely than other students to be older, married, and 
have dependents. The next two chapters will describe the ways In which 
students pay these educational expenses. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FAMILY CONTRIBUTION 



A basic premise of the financing of postsecondary education in the 
United States is that the student and family have a primary obligation 
to contribute toward the costs of education to the extant that they 
are able. In most instances student aid is not offered until and 
unlyss th^ family makes a reasonable contribution* The previous 
chapter presented information about the costs of education in the 
State of Nyw Jersey; this chapter will focus on the present ability 
of the student and parents to meet those costs from their own re-^ 
sources « 

Typically, the f^ily contribution is composed of three major items' 

Parental contributlon t which represents the amount that 
the parents or guardians are expected to contribute from their 
current income and assets. For students who are married and 
not dependent on their parents, the contribution of spouse is 
generally considered as a substitute or replacement of the 
parental contribution. 

2, Student contribution from savings , which represents that 
portion of the assets which the student has accumulated over 
the previous years and an amount which is expected to be saved 
from employment during the sumsar preceding the academic year. 

3, Student contribution from benefits , from such progrOTS as 
Social Security^ Veterans Benefits, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Welfare, etc. 

These items, taken together * are deducted from educational expanses 
to determine financial need. The resultant figure is the basis on 
which student financial aid, whether federal, states institutional » 
or private, is awarded. 

Parental Contribution 

In determining the Mount that the parents can reasonably be expected 
to contribute t two main factors must be evaluated* whether the student 
is dependent on his parents for financial support or independent as a 
member of the community in his/her own right, and the amount of income 
available to the parents for educational contributions, 
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The questionnaire asks the students what their perception is of 
their dependency status* mignt be expected , the student parceptions 

differ from those which would be determined by the BEOG regulacions. 
At the University i 67,6 percent of the respondents said that they were 
self "-supporting as compared with only 9*9 percent who would be so 
considered by BEOG; at the State Colleges 60.3 percent of the students 
believed they were self-supporting as compared with 14,8 percent 
according to the BEOG rules; at the Community Colleges 39,3 percent 
believed they were self --supporting while only 17*2 percent would be 
for BEOG; at the Independent Colleges 22.6 percent believed they were 
self "'Supporting and only 6,4 percent would be considered so by BEOG* 

Clearly^ there are differences between the student perceptions and 
the BEOG classifications* Probably neither are true representations 
of the realities of the situation. But for the discussions which 
follow, the BEOG determinations will be used to reflect dependence 
and independence. 

The second factor determining the amount that the parents can reason^ 
ably be expected to contribute is their current income* Most systems 
for determining parental contribution consider that both income and 
assets should be examined, but by far the most important source of 
parental contribution toward the expenses of postaecondary education 
Is their income. The SRS questionnaire asks the respondents to in- 
dicate the annual income of their parents and guardians from all 
sources before taxes* From this, estimates can be made of the ^ount 
that could reasonably be expected to be contributed toward educational 
expenses . 

There has been some question of the accuracy of student-reported 
parentaJ Income* In other studies conducted with the SRS, the researchers 
have been satisfied that the student-reported parental income was adequate 
for planning purposes* As a part of the SRS study conducted in the 
State of Oregon in 1972, a small sample of student questionnaires was 
administered in a non-^anonymous mode and follow-up was made directly to 
the parents to obtain accurate information about their income in 
verification of the student responses* In an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation based on that study, one of the Dragon researchers reportfed 
that "Matched students and parents were comparad in the area of total 
cost and total resources* The means reported by students and parents 
in both categories were statistically not different." In the absence 
of specific external information to verify the accuracy of the student- 
reported parental Income in this sample, the study staff can only 
conclude that the SRS information on fmily Income appears to be useful 
and reasonably reliable for planning and reporting purposes. 



The criteria used to determine dependency status by most of the student 
aid programs are those developed by the Federal govi^rnment for use In 
the BaBic Educational Opportunity Grant Program, These require that 
to be considered independent, the student i 

1, Has not and will not be claimed as an exemption for 
federal income tax purposes by any person except his or her 
spouse for the calendar year(s) in which aid is received and 
the calendar year prior to the academic year for which aid is 
requested I 

2, lias not received and will not receive financial assistance 
of mgre tlian $600 from his or her parent (s) in the calendar 
year(s) in which aid is received and the calendar year prior 
to the academic year for which aid is requested; and, 

3, Has not lived or will not live for more than two consecutive 
weeks in the home of a parent during the calendar year in which 
aid is received and the calendar year prior to the academic year 
for which aid is requested. 

The Student Resource Survey data collection instrument includes question 
which permit an approximation of the determination of dependency status 
according to these criteria. Using information about the tax depandency 
the amount of parental contributionj and the student's place of residenc 
the following determinations were made for the respondents in this study 
group I 



TABLE V--1 



Dependency Status According to BEOG Regulations 



By Segment 



Univ * 



c.c. 



Dependenc 



90,1% 



85.2% 



82.8% 



93,6% 



Independent 



9.9 



14.8 



17,2 



6.4 



Tlie highest mean parental income was reported by students at the 
Independent Colleges, $18,468* Thi§ group also included the largest 
percentage of families with incomes in the highest Interval, with 
more than one-quarter (27,6 percent) of the families reported to have 
incomes in excess of $23,000, At the University the mean parental 
income was $16 5 380, with 15.0 percent having Incomes above $25 ^ 000. 
At the State Colleges the mean income was ^14,995 with 11,0 p^rcenL 
in the highest income interval; at the Community Colleges the mean 
was $14j03B with 9,9 percent in the highest Inters^al* The foliowing 
table provides the distribution of student-repor ted parental income 
by segment: 



TABLE V-2 

Distribution of Student-Reported Parental Income 

By Segment 





Unlv* 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Under $3,000 


3.3% 


4.4% 


8.5% 


3,2% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


4.8 


6.4 


6.6 


5.6 


$6,000 to $7,499 


4.3 


4.1 


5.8 


2.8 


$7,500 to $8,999 


4.4 


6.6 


6.3 


4.5 


$9,000 to $11,999 


13,1 


15.0 


15.5 


9.4 


$12,000 to $14,999 


17.5 


18.7 


16.9 


14.3 


$15,000 to $17,999 


14.8 


14.5 


13.3 


10.7 


S18,000 to $20*999 


12.2 


11.7 


8.7 


11.0 


$21,000 to $24,999 


10 . 4 


7.6 


S.6 


10.9 


$25,000 and Above 


15.0 


11.0 


9.9 


27.6 


Mean 


$16,380 


$14,995 


$14,058 


$18,468 


Median 


$15,486 


$14,166 


$13,296 


$17,860 



There were significant differences in the distributions of parental 
income among the three racial/ethnic groups. Black students came from 
families with a mean parental income of $9,270, Among Blacks nearly 
two out of ten fOTilies (19.8 percent) had incomes of less than $3,000 
and nearly half (48,8 percent) had Incomes less than $7,500. Only 
3.0 percent of Black fellies had incomes in the highest interval. 
Puerto Rlcan students came from fOTilies with higher mean income, 
$11,747, with more than one in ten (11,1 percent), reporting Incomes 
of less than $3,000. Exactly the same percentage, however, had Incomes 
in the highest interval* For White students the mean parental income 
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was $16j736. About one student in six (16.8 percent) came from a 
family with income in axcesi of 525,000, while only 3.1 percent came 
from families with incomes below $3,000. The full distribution of 
s tudent-^repor ted parental income by racial /ethnic group Is provided 
in Table E^l* 



There was considerably more vari ation in the amount of scudent^rapor ted 
parental contribution than can be eKplained on the basis of differences 
in the incoma distributions. At the IndependeTit Colleges the mean amount 
of parental contribution was $1,642, with more than one quarter of the 
parents (27.8 percent) coatributing amounts in excess of $3,U00, Only 
one out of six of the paraTits at the Independent Colleges made no contri- 
bution to their child* s educational expenses. When compared to the 
contributions that would beiKpected by the College Scholarship Service 
system of determining paranUl ability to pay (which is used by the 
majority of postsecondary Institutions in the State of New Jersey) it 
is apparent that the Independent College parents are doing more than 
would be expected. The maan contribution calculated according to the 
CSS system would be $1J93 ($49 less than was reported by the students). 
About the same percentage %^ould be expected to make no contribution 
(17.0 percent according to wSS compared with 16.2 percent reported by 
the students) but 7,1 percent fewer families would be expected to make 
contributions in eKctss of $3,000 (20.7 percent compared with 27*8 
per cant who actually did contribute in excess of $3,000 according to 
the s tudents) , 

At the public segments, the parents actually contributed less than would 
be eKpected under the College Scholarship Service systemp At the 
University the mean parental contribution reported by the students 
was $928 compared with $1^271 which would be expected by the CSS system. 
There were 22*7 percent of parents who made no contribution compared 
with 18.5 percent who would be expected to make none, and 3.8 percent 
who contributed more than $3,000 compared with 12.8 percent who would 
be so eKpected. At the State Colleges the actual mean contribution was 



TABLE V-3 



Mean Student-Reported Parental Income 



By Racial /Ethriic Group 



White Students 
Black Students 
Puerto Rican Students 



$16,736 
9,270 
11,747 
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only $589 comparad with an expected mean of SI, 121. Mora than One- 
third of the parents (34,5 percent) made no contribution compared with 
22,3 percent who would not be expected to make any. About una family 
in tan (10,1 percent) would be expacted to contribute more than S3, 000 
compared with only 2.0 percent who actually did* 

At the Community Colleges more than four out of ten families (43.5 
percent) made no contribution as compared with about one quarter 
(26.4 percent) who would not be expected to make any. The mean amount 
of parental support reported by the students at the Community CollegBS 
was $423 as compared with an expected contribution of ^1,061. 

For Black and Puerto Rican students the actual and axpected parental 
contributions were more similar. The CSS system would expect Black 
parents to contribute an average of $569, and students reported that 
the actual mean parental contribution was $402. CSS would eKDect that 
55.9 percent of the parents would make no contribution and the students 
reported that 56.2 percent actually did not. Among Puerto Ricans the 
eKpected mean contribution would be $725 with 47,8 percent being expected 
to contribute none; the students' reports indicated that the actual mean 
was $597 with 47.7 percent providing none. 

For Ifnite students the axpected mean parental contribution would have 
been $1,330 with 17.3 percent being expected to contribute nothing. 
The actual students-reported mean contribution was only $934, with more 
than one-quarter (25.2 percent) providing no support. About twice as 
many White parents would have been expected to contribute amounts in 
excess of $3,000 than actually did. 

The tables on the two following pages compare the student-reported 
parental contribution and the CSS eKpectations by segment and racial/ 
ethnic group. 



The expected and actual contributions for Puerto Rican students are 
not statistically significantly different. For White students and 
for Black students, the actual contributions are significantly lower 
than is expected by the CSS need analysis system. VJhlle the expected 
and actual contributions from parents of students at the Independent 
Colleges are not statistically significantly different* the actual 
contributions from parents of students at the other types of institu- 
tions are significantly lower than the CSS expectation- 
Some portion of these differences can be explained on the basis of the 
difference between the expectation and necessity* The CSS calculation 
Is not institutionally-specific that Is the expectation repfesents 
the maximum amount that the parents could be expected to contribute 
regardless of the institution attended by the student. When the amount 
of contribution is greater than the actual cost of the institution which 
the student selects, the ^'necessary'* parental contribution may be less 
than the theoretical amount which they could contribute. This would 
be particularly true for parents who would be expected to contribute 
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amounts in excess of 52^500 whose children atcended the public institij-= 
Lions where the total budgets reported by the students were abouc thai 
amount-. Other factors, such as the students^ earnings, benefits, 
contributions from savings, etc., operate to reduce the necessary con- 
tribution even further. 

In the comparisoiis which follow^ the student-reported parental con^ 
Lribution will be used as it represents the actual amount that the 
student had available to meet his educational expenses during the 
academic year. 

Spouse Contrib ution 

Fur those students who are married and independent of their parents, 
a contribution from spouse is generally considered to replace that 
which would be expected from the parents* Among the respondents, the 
mean spouse contribution ranged from $2,051 for married students at 
the University to SI, 626 for those at the Community Colleges* At 
the State Colleges the mean for students getting help from their spouse 
was $1,902 and at the Independent Colleges S1,S81. Because only a few 
respondents had contributions from spouse, it is necessary to adjust 
the means by pro-rating them over the entira respondent groups to avoid 
over-stating the proportion of family contribution coming from this 
source. The following table siuranarizes the contributions from spouse 
reported in the survey. A full distribution of spouse contribution is 
provided in Table E-2 



There are considerable differences in per student contributions from 
spouses for students at the different types of institutions* However, 
when only students who reported contributions are considered, there are 
no significant differences in the mean contributions for students at the 
State University, the State Colleges, or the Independent Colleges. The 
spouses of the Comunity College students contribute significantly fewer 
dollars to their educational expenses. This may be attributable to the 
fact that more Conmunity College students are minority group members and 
have lower incomes than White students- and spouses. 

There is some evidence to indicate that this may be Che case. Students 
who considered themselves independent of parental support were asked to 
indicate their total income for the current year. The mean income for 
White students was $7,067* The mean for Black students was $6,360; for 
Puerto Rican students it was $6,172, A dlsnrlbutlon of self-reported 
independent students' Incomes by racial/ethnic group la shown In Table 

The cnntrlbutions from spouses appears to be rnore related to the spouse's 
and student's Income than the type of institution the student attends. 



TABLE V-6 
Sunmiary of Spouse Contribution 
By Segment 



Univ. S,C, C.C. I.e. 

PerctBnt Receiving Any 
Mean, Those Reporting Any 
Mean, All Respondents 

The analysis which was done did not analyze spouse contribution by 
racial/athnic group. In comparing the resources of the different grDups , 
the mean ^-^pcuse contribution for all respondents, $151, will be used. 



6*4% 11.6% 
$2,051 $1,902 
$132 $126 



10.7% 4.4Z 
$1,626 $1,881 
$174 $84 



Student Contribution from Savings 



Typically, the student contribution from savings represents two sources, 
savings that the student has made during previous years and an amount 
that is expected to be saved from employment during the summer previous 
to the academic year under consideration. Since the Student Resource 
Survey was conducted late in the Spring, the amount which might have 
been saved from siflnmer earnings would have been added to other savings 
and expended as a single amount during the year. For that reason ^ a 
single amount reported as contribution from savings will be used in 
these comparisons* 

Summer earnings were reported by a large percentage of the students. 
At the University only 11 ,8 percent of the respondents indicated that 
they did not work during the sunmer. The mean earnings for those who 
worked was $1,063, At the State Colleges 16.6 percent indicated that 
they had no earnings, and the mean for those who worked was $1,080; at 
the Community Colleges 24,1 percent had not worked and the mean for 
workers was $1,175; and at the Independent Colleges 14.7 percent had 
not worked and the mean earnings of workers was $1,103, The following 
tabU? summarizes the simimer earnings by segment; Table E=4 provlaes 
the complete distribution. 
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TABLE V-7 
Summary of Suirnner Earnings 



Univ. S.C, C*C, I.e. 



Percent Reporting Any 88,21 83,4% 75.9% 85.3% 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 5U063 $1,080 SI, 173 $1,103 
Mean, All Respondents S938 $901 $892 $941 



There were significant differences in the summer earnings of the 
various racial/ethnic groups, Air.ong White s^tudencs only 13,5 percent 
reported no summer empioj^TnenC while among Black students 32.8 percent 
reported none and among Puerto Ricans 29,0 percent had no susmer wortc 



The mean income for Black and White students Xv^ho worked was about the 
samej $1,086 and $1,097 respectively * Puerta Ricans who worked had 
considerably lower mean incomes, $842, The following table summarizes 
Che surmner employment income by racial/ethnic group with the full 
distribution provided in Table 

TABLE V-8 
Summary of Summer Earnings 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



White Black Puerto Rican 

Percent Reporting Any 86*5% 67,2% 71,0% 

Mean, Those Reporting Any $1,097 $1,086 $842 

Mean, All Respondents $949 S729 $597 
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In spite o£ the relatively high percentages of respQndents who had 
work during the sunmer, ic was apparent that fewer were able to make 
any savings to use to support their educational expenses, At the 
University only 58*4 percent of the respondents indicated using any 
savings to meet: their educational expenses during the year. At the 
State Colleges 54,3 percent used savings, at the Comiiiunity Colleges 
49.2 percent J and d.t the Independent Colleges 55.9 percent. Fewer 
Black and Puerto Rican students, 32*3 percent and 34,9 percent respe^^ct^ 
ivelv. used savings than did UTii^e students, 58.1 percent. The tables on 
this and the following page show the contributions from savings by 
segment and racial/ethnic group* 



Among students who were able to contribute something from savings to 
their education, Independent College students contributed, on the 
average, significantly more than State College students* There were 
no other statistically significant differences in mean contributions 
from savings by students at the different types of institutions. 

White students were able to contribute significantly more from savings 
than Black or Puerto Rican students. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the mean contributions of the two minority groups. 



TABLE V^9 

Distribution of Contribution from Saving i 
By Segment 





Univ . 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Nunu 


41.6% 


45. 7% 


50.82 


44.1% 


Of those reporting any 










$1 to $200 


36.11 


42.3% 


32.9% 


35.1% 


$201 to $400 


17.8 


14.3 


19.1 


16.4 


$401 to $600 


11.9 


14.2 


17.5 


13.6 


$601 to $1,000 


15.0 


10.9 


10.0 


13.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


6.7 


7.3 


6.9 


7.9 


$1,501 to $2,000 


4.2 


3.1 


4.1 


3.0 


$2,001 to $2,500 


2.2 


2.1 


1.4 


2.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


1.8 


1.2 


1.8 


2.0 


$3,001 and Above 


4.4 


4.7 


6.3 


6.5 


Mean, Chose reporting any 


S678 


$632 


$718 


$745 


Mean, all respondents 


S396 


$344 


$353 


$416 
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TABLE V^IO 



DiscribuEion of 


Contribution f 


rom Savings 




Rv Ra 


cial/Ethnic Cr 


OLip 






White 


Black 


Puerto Rica; 


None 


41.9% 


67,8% 


65.1% 


Of those reporting any 








SI to S200 


36.0% 


50,9% 


36.7% 


$201 to 5400 


16.6 


16,0 


16,7 


$401 to $600 


13. 7 


13,2 


20,0 


ODu i to 9 1 ,UyU 


13*4 


9 . 4 


li . J 


$1,001 to $1,500 


7.4 


3,8 




$1,501 to S2,000 


3.9 


1,9 




S2,001 to $2,500 


2.0 


1,9 


10,0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


1,7 


1.9 




S3, 001 and Above 


5.3 


,9 


3,3 


Mean, those reporting any 


^702 


S448 


S635 


Mean, all respondents 


$407 


$144 


$222 



S j_ud en t Benefits 

Students reported receiving benefits from the Veterans Administration, 
Social Security Administration, Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitatinn, and 
other sources, rhese benefits made a pubstantial cDntribution to the to- 
tal respurce.s of those racet'^lng them. When th^ amounts were pro^rated 
over all respondents, however , the amounts we d sfflaller ranging from 
$450 at the Conffnunity Colleges (due primarily to the large percentage 
of students recaiving Veterans Benefits) to $165 at the University, 
The following table sunmiarizes the benefits reported by students and 
the contributions that they made to the total resources* Tables 
through E-12 provide detailed distributions for each type of benefits 
by segment and for total benefits by segment and racial/echnic group* 
The contribution from benefits for the different racial/ethnic groups 
pro-rated over all respondents was $228 for White students, $493 for 
Black students, and $446 for Puerto Rican students. 



In addition to these benefits where specific dollar amounts can be 
ascertainedi 8*7 percent of University students^ 10,4 percent of 
State College students, 13,9 percent of Community Collage students, 
and 7.4 percent of Independent College students reported that they 
were receiving food stamps as a supplemant to their incomes * 
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TABLE V-11 
Summary of Student Benefits 
By SegrnGnC 







rnlv. 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


Veterans Benefits 












Percent receiving any 






6.3% 


12. 2X 


3.3% 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


$2,160 


$2,403 


52,262 


$2,228 


Social Security 












Percent receiving any 




7.2% 


7.3% 


7.7;; 


8.3a 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


S979 


$1,145 


$1,043 


$1,251 


Welfare 












Percent receiving any 




1.11 


.9% 


4.3?i 


.9% 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


$1,270 


$1,386 


SI, 600 


$895 


Vocational Rehabilitation 










Percent receiving any 




.%% 


,9% 


1.62 


.4% 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


$756 


$625 


$784 


$1,225 


Other 












Percent receiving any 




2.12 


2.6X 


3.3% 


2.2% 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


$730 


$609 


$677 


$1,079 


Total Benefits 












Percent receiving any 




12.52 


17. 3X 


24.5% 


13.9% 


Mean, those receiving 


any 


$1,324 


$1,623 


$1,835 


$1,535 


Mean, all respondents 




S165 


$281 


$450 


$213 



Total Family Contrtbatlon and Financial Need 

The contributions from parents, spouse, savings, and benefits combine 
to form the total family contribution which, when deducted from the 
student expense budgets reported in Chapter IV produce the average 
financial need. As might be eKpected, the largest need la at the 
Independent Colleges. The total family contribution for Independent 
College students is $2,355, or 49,9 percent of the total budget* and 
their average need was $2,369. At the State Colleges the need was the 
next highest. Family contribution for State College students amounted 
to $1,340 (41,6 percent of the budget) and need was an average of 
$1,388. At the iJniversity the family contribution was $1,621 (58.8 
percent of budgec) and need $1,136, At the Comniunity Colleges the 
family contribution was $1,400 (representing 56*8 percent of the 
budget) and need $1,064. ^1 . 



V'l4 



For Wliite studencs the family cuncributiun of Si.:'20 mad^ up 5o*J 
percent of che total budget resulting in a n^ed ihot averaged SI, 336. 
;^^ng Black students the total fatnily contributijn averajred SI, 190 
(only 38,1 percent of the budget) and need averaged 31,930. For 
FuerCD Rican students the famliy contribuclon xvas an average of SI,-*!'. 
(47.0 ptrrcent of the budget) and need $1,599. 

The tables on the following page s umma r i t' cha family contribution and 
detyrninati on of financial neea by segment and racial /ethnic group, 



TABLK V=12 

SuniTnary of Family Contribution and F5.nanclal Need 

Bv Soament 

Univ. B.C. C.C. I.C. 



uds^et S2,757 $2,728 $2,464 $4,724 



84 
416 

213 



5928 


$589 


$423 


132 


126 


174 


396 


344 


353 


165 


281 


450 



Avrt agr- 
Leas 

Parent cantribution 
Spouse contribution 
S avings 
B en e f 1 1 ^ 
Total 

(Percent of budget) 
financial need 



Si, 621 $1*340 
(58.8%) (49,1) 



S 1/400 52,355 

(56,8%) (49,9%) 



$1,136 $1,388 $1,064 $2,369 
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TABL.E 



Sunvnarv Farniiv ContTibuciQn and Financlai iCeed 



By RnrlAi /Ethnlr Grntip 



I^liite Black Puerto Kicari 



Average budgai 53,055 S3, 120 S3, 015 

Parent contribution $93A S402 

Spouse contribution 151 151 

Savings 40^ 144 

Benefits _21_B__ 493- 

Total 51*720 $1,190 

(Percent of budget) (55. 3S) (38-U) 

Financial need SI, 3^6 $1,930 $1,599 




The students enrolled in New Jerst^y ci.iHeges and unlvar siti^.s make substaTitial 
contrlbutton.^ toward their educa^: totuml eKpenses and they receive a consid* 
arable amount of suppont for thair education from their families. This 
chapter has d£scribe4 die contr ibutlonf. of parents ^ conrr 'buttons from the 
students* savings from 'ummer and tcrm«tirne emplo3^ent, and concrlbutions 
which accruo fco studt^nts and their fmilles in the form of educational 
bGnef its . 

The average parental contribution per full-time student $851 per year. 
When the average parental contribution is calculated for just the 70 
percent of all students who recalTe support from their parents ^ the 
figure Increases co $1^247. The parents of Independent College students 
make the largest average contrlbutiong , $1^642, Students at the State 
Colleges and Comnunlty Colleges rec<^lve ilgnlf tcantly less support from 
their parents 5 primarily because thitif parents are unable to afford larger 
contributions and because many of tKege students are older, married, or 
otherwise Independent of parental support* 

By the CSS need analysis system standards, the system most commonly used 
by financial aid proirams and admtnletrators in New Jaraey, the parents 
of White students and of Black stud&nts are contributing slightly less 
than expected for their financial c Ircvwflitances, The same statement is 
true for the pareirxts 0f students at publicly- supported colleges. How- 
ever, these *^under-cont:ributions'' are quite likely due to the fact that 
many students are attending institutions where total costs are less than the 

my 
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maximuin expecced from parents. When the amount of CSS expected contri- 
butions are greacer than the actual cost of the institution which the 
iitudent atttinds, tiie ''necessary'' parental contrlbutton may be less than 
the CSS theoretical expectation. 

Almost 9 percent of the narried -students roceive substantial coatribu-- 
tions toward their education from their spouse's employment. The 
typical married student received S1832 from his or her spouse for 
educational expenses. 

Students themselves contributed significant amounts of money from savings, 
summer and term-time emplovTuent . Almost 83 percent of the students wc-re 
able to work and earn money during the school year and/cr surmner ju^riod. 
Their average earnings were $1105, Almost half of the students, 45.9 
percent, were able to make a contribution from these earnings toward 
th.eir eduration. Their average contribution was S690^ 

Approximately 17 percent of the students received some form of educational 
benefits from the Veterans Adninis tra t ion , Social Security Administration, 
a. welfare bureau, a vocational rehabilitation agency, or some other agency 

The most frequent source of educational benefits was the Social Security 
Administration. Over 7.3 parcent of the students received benefits from 
this source. The average amount was $1,126, The Veterans Admlnistracion 
provided benGfits to 6,5 percent of the student s. The average amount 
was $2,295, There were no major differences in the amounts of awards 
from each source received by the students at Che different types of insCi- 
tutuions. However J the Comjnunity College students were more likely than 
other students to re eive educational benefits from all spurces. 

The average total contribution from the student and family amounts to 
jusc over 50 percent of the average student budget across all students 
and ins titutuional types. The family concrlbutions range from 49 percent 
of the budget at State Colleges to 59 percent at the University. 

After all the total family contributions are applied toward the costs 
at the different institutions ^ the remaining financial need totals an 
estimated $215,3 million^ or $ls496 per student. The estimated totals 
by Institutional types are: $27.1 million at the State University, ?69.7 
million at the State Colleges, $38.3 million at tlie Comnrunlty Colleges, 
and $80, 2 million at the Independent Colleges, 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE AVAILABLE STUDENT AID 

The final cables in the preceeding Chapter calculated the financial 
need of the students at the different segments and in the different 
racia 1 /ethnic groups. To meet those needs there are available a 
variety of student aid programs from federal, state, institutional, 
and private sources. In addition, many students have access to 
part-- time employment in the community during the school year. This 
Chapter rcp..>rts on the student aid reportad by the respondents as 
available to meet their expenses. In reviewing the information in 
this section a number of cautions must be kept In mind: 

1. In spite of efforts at simplification, the language of 
student aid is confusing even to the program administrators. 
The Student Resource Survey asks the respondents to indicate 
in considerable detail the specific sources from which their 
aid came. WiHq it is likely (although not certain) that 
students can distinguish with accuracy between grants, loans, 
and employment it is not as likely that they can make the fine 
distinctions between different sources of the same type of 
aid. During the time when these data were collected there 
were at least five federal scholarship and grant programs 
available, two state-funded scholarship programs, and at 
least three federal loan programs. It seems likely that 

the student *s ability to distinguish between them is less 
than complet * 

The materials in this section will focus on the total amountLi 
reported as received by students from the different types of 
aid programs (grant, loan, and employTnent) with less emphasis 
on the sub-^types. Distributions of the sub--types will be pro-- 
vtded in the Appendices but they should be interprated with 
care * 

2. The amounts repcrted by students represent estimates of 

the amounts that they will have available for the total acaJ<emlc 
year. In reporting employment particularly the students may 
over- or under-estimate their true earnings* Further, it can 
not be determined if the amounts reported are gross or net 
amounts* O o 
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3. The financial assistance reported by the students i^c rot 
limited to that which they receive through the financial aid 
offices at the instlt TJtions— ^or even the Scholarship CoT,Anilsslon 
in the case of State awards. It is likely that what is reported 
here as available student aid will not agree with the records 
of the financial aid ©ffices. In the case of St:ate awards it 
is likely that there are a number of students reporting grants 
that they received fr cm other states, like Pennsylvania, which 
pernilt grant recipienta to attend an out-of-state Institution, 

Applying for Financial A^ssistanca 

One of the major problems In the administration of student financial 
aid in New Jersey^ and all the United Statesj is that many students 
lack information about the many different types and sourcis of aid 
available to them. Due to lack of Inf ortnation ^ many needy studenta 
fall to apply for aid. The Survey asked two questions about student 
applications for aid* Bef <)re examining the amounts of aid students 
received, it will be helpfTil to briefly describe those students who 
applied and did not apply for aid from programs administered by their 
colleges and by the State of New Jersey, 

Students at Independent Colleges are more likely to have applied for 
and received financial aid from their institution or Federal programs 
administered by their institutions* Over half of the Independent College 
students applied for aid and over 81 percent of those who applied re- 
ceived aid* University sttidents were next most likely to apply for 
aid, 47,7 percent having dene so in this past academic year. However, 
only 62.4 percent of those who applied received aid* Over 30 percent 
of the aid applicants vera told they were ineligible for assistance. 
There were no significant differences between percentages of students 
who applied for or received aid at State Colleges or Coimnunlty Colleges, 
Table VI-1 displays the strident responses regarding aid applications 
by the different institutional types. 



TABLE 71-1 



Responses to, **1Did You Apply for FinanciRl Aid 
at Your Institution for This Academic Year?" 



By Segment 



Response 



Univp 



C.C. 



1,C, 



No 

Yes, and Aid Was Granted 

Ye^ . but Was Inf^ligible 

Yfe/:^ , buLi ' und£ Were Unavailable 



52.3% 
29*8 
14.7 
3-2' 



58,8% 
27.1 
12.3 
1,8 



61.6% 
26.5 
10.2 
1.7 



46,4% 
43.6 
8,8 
1.2 
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There are no readily available explanations from the data to account 
for the lower rate of applications at the State Colleges. As only 
23.3 percent of the ConTOunity College students were Identified by the 
SRS analysis as having financial needs of more than $400, the smaller 
percentage at thnBe institutions is reasonably accounted for. Most 
Coimnunity Collr students hava little or no financial need a£ measure d 
the CSS standard . Furthertnore, the Community Colleges' aid prograTTis 
are much more limited in number and scope than those of other colleges. 
But the percentage of needy students at the State Colleges is much 
higher than at the Conununity Colleges, 

Nearly the same percentage of students at the University and the State 
Colleges have needs calculated to be in eKcess of $400, 37,1 percent 
as compared to 36.0 percent. Thereforej it is difficult to account 
for the difference in rates of application for aid among State College 
students and students at the University and the other institutional 
types * 

The lower rates of application at the State Colleges may in some cases 
be related to the larger numbers of Dlder and married students at these 
institutions. Perhaps they are less likely to know about or believe 
they might qualify for financial assistance from their institutions. 

Significantly more Black students and Puerto Rican students than WTiite 
students applied for and received financial assistance. This is very 
likely due to the fact that larger percentages of the minority students 
come from low-income families. Their rates of application are shown 
in Table 

TMLE 

Responses tOj "Did You Apply for Financial Aid 
at Your Institution for This Academic Year?" 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Response 



No 

Yes, and Aid Was Granted 

Yes, but Was Ineligible 

Yes, but Funds Were Unavailable 



White Black Puerto Rican 



57.5% 21.51 32.9% 

27.7 66,8 61.2 

12.6 8.9 53 

2,2 2,8 0.0 



As expected, and is desirable, the lower the student's fMnily Income, the 
more likely he or she applied for and received financial assistance from 
his or her Institution, Patterns of applications for financial aid by 
family incomes are displayed In Table F-1. 
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The students who were New Jersey residents were asked If they had 
applied for financial aid from one of the State's scholarship or grant 
programs. About one out of every four residents at che University, 
the State Colleges^ and the Independent Colleges applied for a state 
grant. Only one out of eight Conmunity College students applied for 
a State grant. 

The student's reasons for not applying varied by types of institutions 
they attended. Students at the Unlveraity and the Independent Colleges 
were more likely than other students to have believed their faTnlly In- 
comes were tjo high to qualify for aid. Nearly half of these students 
cited this as their reason for not applying for aid. Students at the 
State Colleges were less likely, 38,5 percent, to cite their higher 
family incomes as their reason for failing to apply for aid. Only one 
out of four Coiranunity College students said their family income was too 
high to qualify for aid* However, nearly one out of four Comniunity 
College students and State College students said that their roason for 
not applying was that they "did not know about the sch^l^ship programs*" 

After "high income" and "unawareness , " the next most iconmon reason for 
not applying was that the students "did not need a scholarship to afford 
the college they wanted to attend." A large percentage of State College 
students said they failed to apply for State aid because they "didn't 
plan to attend college when they graduated from high achool," These 
data, along with data on State College students' applications to their 
institutions, indicate th.it State College students are less llkoly to 
ftnply for aid because they don't know about, the aid programs or they 
finalize plans for collegn attendantG too late to apply for aid. The 
ffflsons for not applylT!! foe aid are displayed in Table VI-3. 



TABLE VI-3 



Appi i aarlons for State Financial Aid 



By Segment 



Univ. 



S.C. 



C.C. 



I.e. 



Percentage of Residents Applying 
Percentage of Residents Not Applying 



25.3% 
74.7%% 



24.7% 12.4% 
75.3% 87.6% 



25.6% 
74.4% 



Of Those Not Applying, Reasons For Not Applying 



Unaware of State Progrfflns 
High School Advised Me Not To Apply 
Believed Grades Were Toe Poor 
Believed Income Was Too High 
Missed the Application Deadline 
Failed to Take the S.A.T. 
Didn't Plan to Attend College 
Did Not Need Financial Aid 



12.47!, 
2.4 
4.8 

55.0 
3.1 
0.3 
6,2 

15.8 



23.3% 24.7% 

1,4 2,4 

6.3 10.4 

38.5 24.1 

3,8 2.6 

0,1 1.1 

10,4 15,1 

16.3 19,5 



17.9% 
4.6 
7.2 

46.2 
1.3 
0.0 
7.9 

14.9 
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Only slightly more Black students and Puerto Rican students than White 
students applied for financial aid from the State's programs « The 
minorit racial /ethnic group tnembera were much more likely than Wliite 
student^ to cite an unawareness of State programs as their reason for 
not appl, ing for aid, 39 percent as compared to 16.4 percent. Wiiitt=* 
students were more likely to have not applied because they thought 
their family income was too high* The patterns of aid applications by 
racial/ethnic groups are shown in Table VI^4* = 

TABLE VI^4 

Applications for State Financial Aid 

By Racial/Ethnic Groups 



White Black Puerto Rican 



Percentage of Residents Applying 21.9% 28.1% 28.6% 

Percentage of Residents Not Applying 78.1% 71,9% 71.4% 

Of Those Not Applying » Reasons For Not Applying 



Unaware of State Programs 


16.4% 


39. 


1% 


38. 


9% 


High School Advised Me Not To Apply 


2.4 


3. 


5 


0. 


0 


Bellev"' Grades Were Too Poor 


6.9 


6. 


1 


5. 


6 


Bellev [nconie Was Too High 


^4.5 


13. 


9 


36. 


1 


Missed the Application Deadline 


2.9 


3. 


5 


2. 


8 


Failed to Take the S.A.T. 


0.3 


1. 


7 


2. 


8 


Didn't Plan to Attend College 


9.3 


21. 


8 


8. 


2 


Did Not Need Financial Aid 


17.3 


10. 


4 


5. 


6 



As one of the primary purposes of the Staters programs is to make aid 
available to low-income and the neediest students, it is important to 
examine the raasons students gave for not applying for financial aid 
from the State by their family incomes and calculated financial needs. 
There were no available data to Indicate what percentage of students 
with different levels of need or from different family Incomes applied 
for aid. This Is becautr the SRS does not identify residency by need 
or Income. However , regardless of the rates of application from needy 
students, there is evidence to indicate that many needy students do 
not apply for aid because they are unaware of the State's programs or 
for some other reason. As financial need» as Internally calculated 
by the SRS analyses^ increases > students who did not apply for state 
aid are more lilcely to cite an unawareness of the prograas as their 
primary reason for not applying. Over 42 percent of the students from 
families with incomes of less than $9,000 who failed to apply for financial 
aid indicated they were unaware of the State progrt/Ji. Nearly one- third 
of the students with financial needs In excess of $2*500 failed to 
apply for State aid said they were unaware of the prograns. 
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While the percentages are quite small, lessi than 5 perctint In mast 
intervals* there is indication that lov/er income and higher need 
students who did not apply for State aid falL^d to Apply bGcauscj of 
advice from high school teachers or counselors, 

AimoBt one-^thlrd of the students who failed to apply and had calculitod 
needs in excess of $1,500 said they thought their family inconiDs wc^re 
too high to permit them to qualify for aid. By family incomes, almost 
14 percent of the students who failed to apply and had family incomGa 
of less than $9*000 said they believed their incomes were too high tc^ 
qualify for aid, Scudents from these families were also likely to have 
not applied because they had not planned on attending college. Over 17 
percent gave this reason for not applying. The reasons students of 
different needs gave for not applying are displayed in Table F«2. 
Reasons by students' family income are in Table F^3, 

It is apparent from the data that a large number of students who would 
qualify for aid from the State's programs fail to apply for aid from 
them. Furtherniore, the data indicates a lack of awareness of the prn^ 
grams and a lack of knowledge of their criteria for eligibility among 
students who could be expected to benefit from them. This lack of 
knowledge appears to eKtend to the high school personnel who are advising 
students. It seems clear that more needy students would benefit frQni 
institutional, Institutionally-based, and State aid programs if infor^ 
mation about them were more broadly and accurately disseminated. 

Scholarship and Grant Assistance 

The federal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Prograrn, established 
by the Congress in 1972, is intended to be the foundation on which 
all other Federal, state, institutional, and private aid programs 
should rest. It guarantees a certain amount of assistance to ail 
students as a matter of right regardless of where they live or what 
institution they plan to attf?nd. The program also provided for hori- 
zontal and vertical equity in the treatment of students^ those coming 
from similar economic circumstances would, be treated equally and thosu 
from different economic circumstances would be treated differently. 

To date, the Program has not been an unqualified success, suffering 
from under- Funding and under-utilization , The data collected in the 
Student Resource Survey permits projections to be made which approx- 
imate the eligibility index of the BEOG Program under a variety of 
conditions. According to the data provided by the students, about 
19 percent of the respondents would have been eligible under full- 
funding conditions. Considerably higher percentages of non-lJhlte 
students (48.9 percent of the Black students and 44,2 percent of the 
Puerto Mean students) would have been eligible than would White 
students (15.4 percent eligible). Under the present eligibility 
rules (1974-75 academic year) just over one student in ten (10.5 
percent) in the respondent group would have been eligible. About 
one White student out of twenty (5.2 percent of the White respondents) 
and about three out of ten of the non-White students (31.3 percent 
of the Black students and 30,2 percent of the Puerto Rican students) 
would have been eligible under the present regulations, 
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According to the student reports, however, only 72.3 percent of the 
students who appear to be eligible for BEOG under the present guide'- 
lines have received awards for the current year. At the University, 
7,4 percent of the respondents Indicated that they had received a 
Basic Grant, in an average amount of $570, At the State Colleges 
7.2 percent had received a BEOG in an average of $566. A Brightly 
higher percentage of Community College respondents, 8,9 percent, had 
received Basic Grants (probably due to the lltnitation of present'- 
year eligibility to freshmen and sophoinorei) with the average $575. 
At the Independent Colleges 7*5 percent of the respondents said they 
had Basic Grants in an average amount of $661, 

The following table siw^arizes presant-year participation in the 
Basic Grant Program by students at the different segtnants. Table F-4 
provides the complete distribution of Basic Grant awards by segment. 

TABLE VI=5 
SuTmnary of Basic Grants 
By Segment 



Univ, S*C. C,C. I,C, 



Percent reporting any 
Hean, recipients only 



7.4% 7.2% 8,9% 7,5% 

$570 $566 $575 $661 



The Student Resource Survey also asks studpnts to report the amounts 
they received from non-^resldent tuition waivers, state scholarships 
and grants, federally- funded Supplementary Educational Opportunity 
Grants, institutional scholarships and grants, and other types of 
grant aid. The table on the following page stsimarizes the parcent 
of students at the different segments who reported receiving assistance 
from each of these programs. Tables F-5 through F-10 provide detailed 
distributions for each of the different types of grant programs by 
segment. 

It was notv'} that students have difficulty in identifying the sources 
or programs which provided them aid and, consequently, caution should 
be applied when comparing differences in patterns of aid recipients 
among different groups. 

The differences in means of grant awards to students at the dlfferenc 
institutions are not. In most cases, statlitlcally significant. The 
differences in means amoiig Institutional types for tuition waivers, 
Basic Grants, and awards from "other Federal progranis" are not 
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TABLE VI-6 

Summary of Participation in DifferenL Grant Programs 

By Segment 



Noii'-roBldent tuition waiver 

Percent receiving any .7% 1.3% 4, 'J?: ,8^ 

Heaiij recipients Drily $482 $347 $404 ti>8iji 

State scholarship 

Percent receiving any 25,3% 21.8% 13.3J< ^0.9% 

Mean, recipients only $569 $437 $522 ^9j6 



InstituC-ional scholarships 
Percent receiving any 



S^E.O.G. 

Percent receiving any 4,6% 2.9% 2.1% 2,0^ 

Mean, recipients only $386 $361 $400 $643 



6,21 1.4X 2,8% 22,4% 



Mean, recipients only $451 $383 $420 n,248 

Other federal grants 

Percent receiving any 2,0% 1.3% 2.1% 1.4/9 

Mean, recipients "only $635 $495 $907 $863 

Other scholarships or grants 

Percent receiving any 8,71 5.4% 4.2% 9,04 

Mean, recipients only $539 $417 $744 $996 
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statistically significant at the .05 level. The differences in means 
for students at public Inscitutions who received SEOG awardB , insti-- 
tutional awards, and ''other scholarship grants'' are not statistically 
signi f leant . 

Students at Independent Col-leges receive statistically significantly 
larger awards than other Btudentfi from State grants , their ins t i t ut ichib , 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants » and "other scholarship 
grants, presumably from private sources independent of institutional 
control^ c*g.5 church and civic associations, alumni foundations, 
businesses and industry* 

Mean awards from State programs are statistically significantly 
different between all institutions but the State Colleges and Community 
Colleges. The mean State awards to students at these two institutions 
do not vary enough to be statistically significant. Mean awardB to 
L'niversLty students are slightly higher. 

When all forms of grant assistance are combined, 37* 7 percent of 
University students had received an average of $773, That amount pro^ 
rated over all University respondents provided a contribution of $292 
to the total resources. At the State Colleges fewer respondents had 
received any form of grant, with 31*9 percent receiving an average 
of $580. That pro-rates to $185 per State College student. The 
Community Colleges had the smallest percentage of respondents indicating 
any grant (even though they had the highest percentage of respondents 
receiving BEOG) , with only 25,4 percent recaiving any. That averaged 
$779 for recipients and $198 for all respondents. The highest incidenci? 
of grant receipt was at the Independent Colleges, where 43,1 percent 
received an average of $1,487, or a pro-rated contribution to total 
resources of $641, The table on the following page provides the complete 
distribution of grant assistance by segment. 

When grants from all sources are considered and combined^ the average 
awards to Community College and University students are basically the 
same. State College students receive slgnficantly less grant dollars 
than stude iLs at other types of colleges. ^ Independant College students 
receive significantly more grant dollars than other students* 

There were considerable differences in the participation in grant 
programs by students In the different racial/ethnic groups* Just 
under one-third (32.5 percent) of the White students reported any 
grant, with the average for recipients $794 and the pro-rated average 
$258. Nearly twice as large percentages of Black students (63,5 
percent) and Puerto Rican students (62.8 percent) repprted receiving 
grants* Tlie average amounts to non-White students were also much 
larger, $1,353 for Black recipients and $1,435 for Puerto Rican 
recipients. That provided a pro-rated contribution to resources of 
S860 for Black students and $901 for Puerto Rican students* The full 
distribution of grant recipients by racial/ethnic group is provided 
In Table F»ll. 

^Over 7,000 State College students received a grant of $185 under the tuition 
remission program run by the state. It is possible that the grant was not 
reported by students due to the questionnaire format. 
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TABLE VI' 7 



Distribution of Total Scholarships and Grants 
(Including BEOG) 

By Segment 





Unlv , 


S.C. 


C.C. 


I.e. 


None 


62.2% 


68.1% 


74.6% 


56.9% 


Of Uhoae reporting any 










$1 to $200 


17.8% 


31.2% 


12.2% 


5.2% 


$201 to $400 


8.8 


9.4 


20.9 


7.1 


$401 to $600 


26.6 


26.0 


23.6 


9.0 


$601 to $1,000 


20.5 


19.2 


22.8 


19.5 


$1,001 CO $1,300 


14.7 


7.6 


7.1 


17.2 


$1,501 to $2,000 


6.3 


3.5 


7.9 


14.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.2 


1.5 


1.6 


12.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


1,0 


1.1 


.4 


4.7 


$3,001 and Above 


1.0 


.4 


3.6 


10.1 


Mean, those reporting any 


$773 


$580 


$779 


$1,487 


Mean, all respcndents 


$292 


$185 


$198 


S641 



j^oan Assistance 

The studants were asked what amounts they had borrowed from the 
National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) ; other federal programs 
such as the Law Enforcement Education Program (LEEP)* Nursings and 
Health Professions Loans; the Federally-^Insured Student Loan Pro- 
gram (FISL) or loans from the State's Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program; Instttutional long-term loans; and other sources of loans. 
The following table SLTOmariges their participation In these programs 
Tables F-12 through provide distributions for each individual 

program* 



At the Universlcy, over one-quarter of the respondents (27.1 percent) 
Indicated that they had some current borrowing. The average for those 
who had borrowed was $1,011, or $273 pro-^rated over all respondents. 
At the State Colleges just over two out of ten respondents (20.1 
percent) had borrowed an average of $1,122. That represented $233 
for all respondents. At the Cotmnunity Colleges just over one In ten 
(11.9 percent) had borrowed. The average loan was SI, 145 or a pro- 
rated average of $136, The highest percentage of studants who had 
borrowed was at the Independent Colleges, 36,9 percent, where the 
average loan for recipients was $1,306 and the contribution to the 
total resources of all respondents from loani was $482. 
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TABLE VI-8 

Summary of Participation in Different Loan Prograins 

By Segment 



Un.lv, S.C. ex. I.C, 



Percent reporting any 
yieaA ^ recipients only 

LEI'^P, Haalthj and Nursing 
Percent reporting any 
Mean, recipients only 

F /I . S . L . 

Purcent reporting any 
Mean j reciplentB only 

Ina t itutional 

Percent reporting any , 
Mean, recipients only 

Other 

Percent reporting any 
Mean 5 recipients only 



As with grants J mean loan amounts by program sources of loans were 
generally not statistically significantly different among students 
at different types of institutions. There were no significant 
differences in mean LEEP, Healthy and Nursing loans or Institutional 
loans among students by segments, Ainong students at publicly 
supported instititions , there were no statistically stgnificant 
differences in means for loans from each program or in total. 
Independent College students, however, received significantly larger 
National Direct Student Loans, Federally Insured Student Loans, 
loans from other sources, and total loans* This ia expected as 
costs at Independent Colleges are considerably higher than those 
at public institutions. 

As with grants, there were differences in the participation in loan 
programs by students in the different raclal/ethtiic groups. Among 
White students 23.2 percent had borrowed, among Black students 
43.2 percent, and among Puerto Rican students 30*2 percent. The mean 
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13.2% 
$581 



7.41 
$547 



$492 



14. 2/^ 
$703 



1.1% 
$755 



.9% 
$600 



1.5% 
$743 



.6% 

$1,192 



11. OZ 
$1,313 



11.11 
$1,309 



5.4% 

51,134 



18.5% 
$1,468 



.9% 
$911 



,6X 



$872 



1.4% 
$732 



2.5% 
$817 



3.9% 
$874 



2.6% 
$1,074 



3.9% 
$1,042 



4.4% 
$1,352 
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TABLE 

Disc rib ut Ion of To tal Current Borrowing 
By Segment 





IJnlv , 


S.C. 


C.I 


C. 


I.e. 




72.9% 


79.2% 


88 


.IX 


63. i: 


0£ chose reporting any 












$L Co S200 


5. 11 


2.7% 


13 


.4X 


2.3; 


5 20 J. to S400 


15.7 


11.1 


13 


.4 


4.5 


§40L to $600 


13.8 


15.4 


16 


.0 


11.3 


§60L to $L,000 


27. 1 


27.5 


14 


.3 


28.1 


$L,OUL to $1,500 


17.4 


18.1 


14 


.3 


23.3 


$L,30L to $2j000 


U. 1 


13.4 


13 


.4 


14.5 


$2,001 to 52,500 


J. 7 


5.0 


4 


,2 


8.3 


S2,501 to 53,000 


.9 


2.3 


4 


.2 


2.5 


$3,001 and Above 


2.6 


4.3 


6 


.6 


5.4 


Mean, riiose reporting any 


$1,011 


$1,122 


$1,145 


$1,306 


Mean, all respondents 


$273 


$233 


$136 


$482 



loan to White students was $1,148, to Black students $1,026, and to 
Puerto Rican students $840. Those averages pro-rated Co contributions 
to total resources of $266 for White students, $443 for Black students, 
and $2 54 for Puerto Rican students. While there are inajor and 
significant differences in the percentages of students froTn the different 
racial /ethnic groups who borrowed money for college , the differences 
in menns of total loans to the students are not statistically 
significant at the .05 level* Members of minority groups are more 
likely to borrow money for educational purposes ^ but the average 
annual loans are not significantly different. The full distribution 
of boTCOving by racial/ethnic group is presented in Table F-17* 

Tg_rPl^ t i me E mp loy men t 

Incoine from employment during the term was the most frequently reported 
form of student aid, At the University more than half of the students 
worked during the academic year and averaged 13.7 hours of employtnent 
j.^er week* At the State Colleges about twc-thirds worked, t^lth the 
average hours per week among this group 17*7, At the Coiiununity 
Colleges just under two-^thirds worked an av'crage of 19.5 hours per 
week. At the Independent Colleges more than six in ten worked an 
iveraga of 13,3 hours, 
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TABLE VE-LO 
Disc rlbut ion of Hours of Term*TitTie Work 
By Segment 





Univ , 






C.C. 


i.e. 




49. 


3% 


./^ . "^/^ 


,f :. 


H 3 , 3' 


1 CO 5 houra 


8. 


5 


4.3 




11.9 


6 tu 10 hours 


11, 


8 


10.? 


7.0 


13.1 


11 to 15 hours 


1.1, 


9 


lA.S 


11.6 


11.9 


16 to 20 hours 


9. 


i^ 


16.3 


15.8 


9.4 


21 to 25 hours 


4. 


1 


8.7 


9,9 


4.7 


26 to 30 hours 


1, 


9 


5.0 


5.7 


2.8 


31 hours or more 


2. 


8 


7.3 


10.3 


2.9 


Mean hours- Thote 


I'/he Worked 13, 


7 


17.7 


19.5 


13.3 



There were no statistically significan t differences In the average 
hours worked per week by Indepandetit Cpllege studenta or University 
students. The University students ^ hommr^ were more likaly to 
work than Independent College students. The differences In mean 
hours worked by students among the otfieT types of Institutions 
are significant. 

There were smaller differenres in percantages of students working in 
the different racial/ethnic groups thara there were in participation 
in grant or loan programs^ Black students had the smallest percentage 
who worked, 50.8 percent, but worked the longait average work-week, 
18,2 hours; 52.3 percent of the Puerto Eican itudents worked an 
average of 14,2 hours; and 58,3 of the Cfliite students worked an 
average of 15,7 hours. The complete distribution of hours of work 
by racial/ethnic group is shown in Table F^-IB, 

All of the differences In mean hours w^oiked by studenta of different 
racial/ethnic membership are statistically significant* It should he 
noted 5 however, that the SRS question about hours worked refers 
to hours in a part-time job. When the data on total iMome from 
all term^tlTC employrnent are explained <#ee Tsble VI»13) ^ there are 
no significant differences In the parcentagea of White, Blackj or 
Puerto Rican students who reported earnings from tem-tlme employment, 
it would appear that about 9 percent of the Black students have jobs 
they consider full-time while they Ate students* Over 6 percent cf 
the White students and Puerto Rican sttidents appear to have jobs 
they consider as full-^time* 
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The following table summarlE€is the participation of s^iudants in the 
different programs ct terni--tlma employment. Individual distribution 
for each of the programs are ahown In Tables F^19 through F--21. 



TABLE Vi-11 

Summary of Participation in Different EniployTnent Programs 

By Segment 



Univ. S,C, C.C. I.e. 



College Work^Study 

Percent reporting any 
Meanj recipients only 

Assist ant ships 

Percent reporting any 
Mean J recipients only 

Other on^campus work 
Percent reporting any 
Mean, recipients only 

Other employment 

Percent reporting any 
Mean, recipients only 



6.0% 
$491 



9,3% 
$552 



$551 



10,9% 

S528 



1.3% 
$777 



2,9% 
$688 



3.2% 
$708 



3.5% 
5426 



12,6% 
S449 



6.7% 
$478 



5,1% 
$744 



23.6% 
$404 



43, 3% 
$1,055 



62,5% 
$1,389 



61.3% 
$1,335 



45.2% 
$1,095 
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TABLE 

Distrlbucion of Total Tetm-^Time Employment 
By Segment 





Univ. 


S.C. C.C. 


I.e. 


None 


42.2% 


27.4% 31.5% 


31.2% 


Of those reporting any 








$i to $200 


20.71 


12.4% 12.6% 


20 . 4% 


$201 to $400 


15.5 


12,3 12.0 


13.6 




14.7 


11.6 11.5 


17.1 


$601 to $1,000 


17.9 


17.6 16.8 


16.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


9.9 


11.7 14.7 




$1,501 to $2,000 


7.2 


9.7 6.4 


7.4 


$2,001 to $2,500 


4.2 


5.8 5.4 


4.7 


$2,501 to $3,000 


3.5 


5.0 5.0 


3,4 


$3,001 and Above 


6.4 


14,0 15.6 


6,1 


Mean, those reporting any 


$938 $1,299 $1,315 


$941 


Mean, all reapondents 


$542 


$944 $900 


$647 


- - - 


TABLE VI-13 






Distribution i 


□f Total Term- 


Tirao Employment 




By 


Racial /F~hnlc 


r.roup 






White 


Black Puerto Ricai 


^ — ^ — — — ■ — ^^-^ 
None 


34.9 


40.7 


41.9 


Of those rtv ■ , Ing any 








$1 to $200 


17.4% 


15.9% 


20.0% 


S201 to $400 


13.3 


19.0 


24.0 


$401 to $600 


13.1 


15.4 


20.0 


$601 to $1,000 


17,9 


9,7 


16.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


H.6 


8.7 


10.0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


7.9 


6.7 




$2,001 to $2,500 


5.1 


1.5 


4.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


4.2 


3.6 




S3, 001 and Above 


9.4 


19.4 


6.0 


Mean, those reporting any 


$1,097 


11,251 ^ 


$730 


Mean, all respondents 


$713 


$741 S 


$426 
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There were no significant differencGS in the percGntages of State 
College and Community College students who participated in the 
College Work-Study Programs. S Lgni f leant ly fewer University and 
s ignl f leant ly mnre Independent College students participated in 
the CWSP. There were no significant differenceH in the mean awards 
to ^^Ludents at the different types of institutions* 

Publii^ college students were more likely than Independent College 
students to receive larger mean amc)untL4 from assist antships , but 
the? re were no differences In moans among the public college student 
amoun t s , 

Wlule signi f leant ly fewer State College and Community College students? 
work, d in other on-campus jobs than University or Independent College 
r.: nA^. , the only i .-n i fican t differences between mean amounts 
were between the Community College amounts and those received by othe^r 
sr. iidt^nts . 

Tho percentaiies of State College and Community College students who 
worked in "uther emplnyment'' are not significantly different. The 
mean amounts ch earned are not significantly different. While 
significantly more Independent College students than University 
scudents worked in "other einployment , " the mean amounts they earned 
are not significantly different. State College and Community College 
students ^^arned significantly more than University or Independent 
Co 1 L o ge students. 

For all work combined. University and Independent College students 
earned sign! fiv; ant ly less than State College and Community College 
scudents. Virtually the same percentage of State College, Community 
Cnllege, and Independent College students reported receiving income 
from tenn-time work. Fewer University students than Dther students 
ri/pr^rred recei/ing incume f"o.: tertn--time employment. 

For ail wo-k combined, Black students earned significantly more than 
Iviitte students or Puerf:o Rican s udents. This is very likely due to 
the higher percentage of Black SLudents who appear to be working 
in lull-time jobs while attending college, 

T.a<il Aid and -iini«/^__Ne5;d^j^ S_t^^ 

Tie fo I lowing table summariEes the pro--rated contribution of each of 
the forms of student aid to meet the needs of Btudents in the different 
^tfgments. At the Ualvurslty the total aid amounted to $1,107 hich 
was S29 less than the need of those students* At the State Coiiegas 
the total aid was $1,162, or $26 less than need. At the Community 
Col leges student aid totaled $1 ,234 , and exceeded average need by S170. 
At the Independent Colleges aid totaled $1,770, and was $599 less 
than the average need for these students. The table on the following 
page provides the same analysis by raci a1 /ethnic group. For White 
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studenta aid Lo:aLtid $ 1 ,237 and was S99 luss Chan avorago ii>od, 
Th^ Black students rficeived a total of $2,044 in aid, wh irh :vwy.:M- 
r ti $114 more Chan cheir averaui^ net/d. Puerto Rican sLudt^niP 
^^"■^.•ivi-: a Total ^1,^79, $20 leHH ihnn thoir nt-ou. 

' TABLK VI=14 
Snmriia rv f St udcn t Aid 
By Srgfrii.MiL 



Univ. S,C. C.C. I.e. 



^ .".Kr ia rah i p and )r;ranL 


^2y2 


Sid5 


$198 




Loans 


273 


233 


136 


4S2 


'i^.- rn;- 1 aniployment 


542 


\a4 


voo 


647 


Tulal scudant aid 


SI,iU7 


$1,362 


$1,23- 




Financial, need 


l,i3b 


1 ,388 


1 ,064 




j.^f it fSarplus) 


$29 


$25 


($170) 


5599 



TABLE VI" 15 
Summnry of Student Aid 
By Ra c i a 1 / E t h n i c C r o up 



SfdiMjarBhlp and grant 
l.oaii 



WHITES BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$ 258 $ 860 $ 901 

266 443 254 

1 V rrn t i mr» o m p 1 o y mtm t _ 3_ 7Ul _ _^?A 

Total Btudent aid $1,237 $2,044 $1,579 

FLnannial need U 336 1^30 

Deficit (Surplus) S 99 ($ lU) $ 20 
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In rtiviGwIng thesfe: deficits and surpIuseH, it nitist b>: rumer.hered 
that Che data presented here represent an estimation :)f wh-i£ will 
be recoivtH: durini; the CwUirsi' of the .H:adcmic year. Studencs nave 
opportunities to work more, and thereby Increase resources, or to 
work less, and thereby decrease resources, as the year ends in order 
to make the hudk^et "balantM'." it also should he kept in mind that 
the summary data are averages of a wide range of amour ts and 
oumhinationH of aid and need. A^; '-ur\\, rh^v _:]■-,■ onp-^ renresen ?: ar :■ 
nt "typic.u" patterns at the difS institutions and among thc: 

difft-rent f=ar i a 1 /ethu i c ;,4rnuf)s. 

S_urnnvirv 

'.-.iflv half of the tttudunts in New Jt^rsev co J leges and universities, 
7 pK-V'-^'nij applitrd loi ^'Inaneial ,4 id fron thuir Inst i t uc i ons , 
St r!ne=third of the students^ 31.6 percent^ receivad scnie form 
'id fr^un their institutions. 

Only one in five New dersev resiients, 21,6 percent, appl.ed for 
aid from one of the State scholarship or ^irant programs. Less 
Chan 20 percent of the New Jersey residents are estimated to have 
r o c e i ve d ^ S t a t e ran t o r s c h o 1 a r s h. i p , (This estimate, however^ is 
based uii riK* respons ;s oi students and not the records of the State 
program?:, j Tlu! rwo -i ^renne!\:. Iv cited reasons for not applying 
for aid from tho Hta' .^'-^ ^rograiiis were, "I did not know about the 
scholnrship pr-j^grams , i\nd "l thought that my family's income was 
such that I \v'oujdn't qualify." 

While the data ar^ not precise, there is evidence to indicate that 
a t 1 e a s t o n e o u ■ e ve r y f i ve students with need in excess of $ h 0 0 
per year did not .:\^\y for aid frfmi either their in Hi tut ions or the 
St/ite. RegardlusH of tlie precision of the estimate, the evidence is 
clear that Hr^iader, more accurate dissemination of student financial 
aid infoumati :n is needed in Now Jersey if more needy students are to 
Si' rved b'/ t ~ie mnnv ai ; lerent aid programs, 

Indt-pendent CoLo-ge students roceive s ign L i ican t ly more grant and 
s*holarsiiip di^l.ars from all sources combined than do students at 
other types oi i ss t i t u t f ons , They also receive larger grant awards 
from tricM i usr ^ . ut ions , t lie State, the Federa jKUC program, and 
')ther [>riva!. o s.nirces than do other students. 

While University students are more likely than State College or 
Ou! 'Uiitv College ^Uujijuts to reeeive grant award-i from their lustitu- 
t i i , t h e S EO G p r og r am , and p r i va t e sou r c^;* s , the mean amount o f awa rd s 
from iJiese sources are basically the same. The University students 
^re also more likely than State College and Community College studentj: 
tff retoive a grant and a larger amount o^ mcruv from a State program. 

When grants from all sourc:es are combine;, rnlversity students are 
mf5re Ukely to rov oive grant awards frcim some raMuce than other public 
college students- Howovi^r^ ^ ^^C- rncan amounts to recipients at the 
University and ' mmunity Colleges are basically the same* The mean 
grant amounts t.. Stat^ College students are significantly lower than 
thoHe received by oUier students* ^ 
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The sverage total loan dollars received by New Jersey loan 
recipients was about $1,153, While University students were 
slightly inore likely than State College students and Comin;u i^v 
College students to ^^?-/e received a loanj the mean snountE: -t^r 
recipient at the pub lie ly- supported institutions are basical^ , 
the siaine. The reason that University students were more likely 
to receive loans appears to be related to a greater student 
participation in the National Direct Student Loan Program, the 
institutionally'baBad Federal loan prograin, 

•nendent College students received significantly larger 
j^jiAnts of loans fro:n all programs but the LEEF , Health, and 
Mut'sing programs, than students at other types of colleges. 
Their combined total of loan dollprs was larger than those 
received by students at other colle&es. 

Members of racial/echo minority groups are nore likely than 
White students to hove ?orrGwed money for college. However, rhe 
mean ainouuiH of 1 ?ans p<?r recipi.jnt among all groups are not 
sc acist ically significantly different. 

Over two- thirds of the students reported they earned money from 
work during the academic year. An estimated 7 percent of the 
students work at jobs they consider full-tline* The average 
student who v/orked at a part-time job worked over 16 hours per 
week. Conmiunlty CDllege students and State College students 
who work worked more hours per week than either Independent College 
or University studants. Fewer University students than students 
at the other colleges worked dr -ing the year. There are no 
significant differences in the perc-ntageB of students from the 
different racial/ethnic ^^roups t^?ho work di^iMj-^ the school year. 
Hinority students ^ however, are more likuly to hold full-time 
jobs while attending school. 

The average mount of mnney earned frjm € -. loifoi. -it by studeuts 
who worked was $1,152. i or all student^ : . *\ =.^rige earning 
was $7t>6. This amounts to total earnings ni^ $114. G million 
for ^Ludents during the schoo] year. 



Black students earned significantly more dollars from employment 
thai /hit^^ students or F' orto Ricati students. 

The average financial aid available from grants ^ loans, and work 
exceeds tne avorage financi i need at Cotmunity Colleges. The 
average financial aid at the other types of colleges Is less than 
the average need. When the average deficit at these three 
Institutional types is multiplied by the enrollment ^ there is 
a need for $26,5 million in additional financial aid to meat the 
average student need* Approximately $19.3 million, or73 percent, 
of this need for additional dollars is experienced by Independent 
College students ♦ 

The next chapter will describe the different patterns of financing 
education. 
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PATTERKb iN MEETING COLLEGE E>I£NSES 



There are probablv as many different pattern:- .^f meeting the expenFes 
of postsecondary education as there are stuw^^^ncs enrolled in the wCate 
of New Jersey. Some scudents will by able to obtain all the resources 
thoy nsed from their parents and will not find it necessary to apply 
for' financial aid or work while in school. Others will lack any support 
from their families and be ignorant of the oppor tunit ies for financial 
aid from the inscitution they attend and consequently will finance tncir 
-JucaM.o;iS v.)Lail:. from L^.^-ir own efforts. Probably neithe?- of these 
j^xcreme situations characterise many of the students presently enrolie:; 
in New Jersey, Only abo one quarter of the respondents (27.7 ;::*rcenL) 
ruceivud no support fro: their parents or guardians, and of that g^^^^P 
27,2 percent were marr .ui and could look to their pnous^^ for support 
to replace that nut received from the parents. Almost half of the 
respondents (49.0 per ^nt) reported that h ■ ' A received support ir rn 
one or another of th formal student aid ' (excluding off-^ 

campus employment'^ :ovided by the State , ^5 or institutions, 

ruiencies . 

Fur most studen- -.n postsecondary edu^ration, ih^n, " aying for educational 
expenses involve use of some combination of support from parents, 
guuL :Lans or spc^ise; s^if-help in the form of savings from previous 
employment, current borrowing, or term-^time emplo>mient; and free money 
in the form of scholarships ^ grants ^ or benefits , As the previwas 
Chapr^ r indicated, these are combined Into total resuurces which 
closely approximate the c.^rits of education, The largest total resources 
.ere, as might be expcctecU at the Independent Colleges where the costs 
of education were the highest, and low-Bt at th. Community Colleges 
where the costs were least, ^Jon-White students, with greater needs, 
had higher resources than did White students* But closer examination 
of those resources and the places from which they are derivcl shows 
many differences in patterns of financing. 

Famil y ContrL hutlun 

At all but the State CollegeB^ the family CDntrlbutlon made up more than 
half of the total resources of the students. At the yniversity nearly 
six out 01 tt^n dollars (59.4 percent o£ ta^ LJtal rGSgurccs) came from 
the family contribution. At the Independent- Colleges the family con- 
tribution' mad ..p 57,1 pe. ent of the resources, at the Community 
Collegerri 33 : percent, anl at the State Colleges 49.6 percent, The 
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aniDun: ana conipusiLian of ihti Laniiiy cci:. i. r ibu t ion , howtz'/ur, varic:J 
.■'jrisldcrab 1 y from segment to ?^egmenL. 



At ih^ Independtjnt Coiiogc^, the fajniiy contribution amounred to an 
avi-rai'v of $2,355, Parents and spoiise nr^^vided neariy chree^qi: irter^^ 
(73.3 perceMiCj uf cne iamily contributiun , and tlie actual oniounc of 
narcni / spuuye cun t r ibut Ion , Si, 726, was nearly thretB Eimes as great 
as iw.iL lur suKiencb at chu Communicy Colleges and mori^ tiian twice 
as ^rcai as that fo: students at the Ctate Colleges, Although the 
c .-riLr ibution irom student savings at the Indapendant Colltfges way 
• i filial ier perceniag:;? oi tht^ total f^ily contribution than at an> 
' :.a^' othwr : oj.:;.ents it reorer^^in t ad the larya^t absolute dollar 
. ^Mit r i bution from savings at any of the segments* 

... -U-r. at lilt: LniversltN' received the largest percentage ei tiieir 
Lutal resources from the family contribution (59,4 percent). The 

•ifurLs uf parent and spouse made up noarly two^thirds of the family 
-onrriha irjn (b5,4 percent of rha total family contribution) and 
.^,r=M.:t's from previous employment nearly one quarter (24,4 percent), 

a Co[;ii;iunity Colleges the family contribution represented just 

. ver half (53,2 nerceni) of the total resources* The parental cnii- 
trlbu:ion, which av -aged S597, made up 42.6 percent of the total 
i-.uui iv contributiua , savings from previous employ... ^nt (S353 average} 
made up 25,2 percent, and benefits 32*1 percent. The average con- 
rribution from benefits ($450) was nearly double that of the other 
Hagments . 

At iiio Sta-t^ i-ileges, where the total family antr Ibution made up 
i..e smallest ajrcent (49,6 percent) of the total resources, the 
:>aLtatal contribution represented 53*4 oercent of the family contrinu 
aivings from previous employment^ S25,7 percent; and benefits, 2(1,9 
.;.Maa.aU . The table on the following page presents the relativL! 
. onL r i hiiti iUiS to totai resources at the different segments* 

iiiert' was aunsiderabJy more variation in the role of family contri- 
[)at A..a; arujii^i siiidents in the different" i /?cial /ethnic groups* For 
■ : aduntn tbe family contribution m ide up 58,2 percent of tht^ 

,a':a! jC:^aHirces, for Black students 36.^ percent, and for Puerto 
Hi, ;a students 47.3 percent. Parent /spouse ontribution made up 
6"U 1 percenr of the total tamiiy cou i ribut ion for White students, 
...3 parcent for Black students, and 52.5 percent ^nr Puerto Rirans. 
liie absolute amount of parentai contribution for mite students, 
sl,i)a). was nearly double that of the Black students ($553) and 
nv-u'\y 30 percent greater than chat of the Puerto Ricana ^S748), 
jhinafits made up more than four out of every ten dollars of the 
family run t r i biif ion for Black students and more than thr^r';;^ out of 
ten for Puerto Rican students* 
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Table Vll-l 



Comparison of Total Family Contribution 
By Segment 



Parent/spouse 
Moan 

Percent of TFC 



Univ. 



SI, 060 $715 $597 SI, 726 

65.4% 53.4% 42.6% 73.3% 



Sav Ings 
Mean 

Percent of TFC 



S396 



;344 
25.7% 



3353 



5416 
17.7% 



Benefits 
Mean 

Percent of TFC 



$165 
10.2% 



Total Fanuiy Contribution SI, 621 
Percent of TotaX 

Resources 39*8% 



S281 S450 $213 

20,9% 32a% 9.0% 

,340 $1,400 ?2,355 

49,6% 53.2% 57,1% 



.able VII-2 

Compari^son of Total Fainily Ca:iCribiition 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



Parent/spotise 
Mean 

Percent ol iFC 



unute 



$1,085 
63 . 1^ 



Black Puerto Rican 



S553 
H 6 . 5 /« 



$74S 
52 , 8/» 



Savi.'gs 
Mean 

Percent of TFC 



$407 
23.7; 



$144 



$222 
15.1% 



Benefits 
Mean 

Perct • of TFC 



5^228 
13.2% 



Total Family ConCr ibutlon $1,720 
Percent of Total 

Resources 58.2% 



$493 
41.4% 

$1,190 

36 . 8% 



$446 

31. 5X 

SI, 416 
.,7.3% 
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[Jn iVl* rs iuv 38, 


9:i 




6.0% 


59.-: 


St lie Co! It^qe 26, 


5 






4 ' . ^ "i 


u.Ji.rLi.n I L V C ^ 1 1 u^;..' 2 J . 


7 




17.] 


33,2 


I :\d^:Vv:\i\'jnL Cc} I leet^ ^ 1 . 


8 






57. ] 




7 




' - '-^ 7 7 






1 




, J 15.2 


36 . 6 


Puerto Rican Siudunts 2j, 


0 




7 14 . 





b r/tnt: s 



.:luj la rsnj pr^ aiid granis :na2*- 
01 ir^LuuL-nls at: tliu Lnivt:rsU; 
7,5 prrcL^nt at: t:hu Commun : 



up 10,7 per cent of lue 
, 6,8 purct>nc at tiie 
Lv i^oi i f i^Gj^ , and 15.5 perceTit 
,c M/TidunL Cul lugt^s. 'i'htj mean ai;.Qunt of grant at the Independent 
..^ wan rnure^ than double that at the universlLy and more thin 

f:;i»-.. at tlu' c)tlu'r tw^i public Ho^munts, Among the Hiaek 

its ^ . iiad the luwc^^t paft'ntal c on i r i bution , grants averaged 
and made up Ih.i^ perreat the total rei^ourceB and A2,i percer:L 
f^!ta] ai<l. For Puerfo Hiean istudenty grants averagea $901, 
^ poT^r-,-u :ur/U resDiirr , and .7.1 pprcfeMit of tntal aid. 



te stud^:intH 



tii*^ averai;^^ grants $2SB, represented 8,7 percent 
20. y perLeUl of LoU\l aid. 
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The percent of sLudents receiving grants decreased is family income 
increased. Nearly two-thirds (67,5 percent) of the students from 
the lowest income group received scholarships or grants as compared 
with 17.2 percent of students in the highest income interval. With 
the Mvcoption of the nwo highest income intervals, the mean grant 
a.=ounc decreased as family income incrGased. The reason the mean 
increasid at :ho higher intervals is that a disproportionate number of 
:iKudc'\tfi, iro:. higher income families attend Independent Colleges where 
costs are hii^her jnd mean grants are larger. 



Tabic VII-^ 



Distribution ot Total Grant 
By Parental Income 



Percent Mean 
Receiving Grant Grant Amount 



Under b6,0(X} 62.51 Si.ibJ 

$6,00- to $8,999 48.7 987 

S9,00U to $11,999 46.6 793 

512,000 to 514,999 36.2 783 

S15,0^n to $17,999 3f\ 3 922 

$18,000 and Above 17-^ ^90 



It is interesting to note that the single independent students fared 
U in terms of'grants. While 35.0 percent of the dependent students 



we 



received grants, 57.4 percent of the single independent students had 
some grant. Married independent students fared less well, with only 
27,7 percent receiving any grant. The mean grant amount for dependent 
students was $302^ for single inder^ ndont students S685 , and for 
married independent students S2tv'. 
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Current borrowiiv rt.presenL.;d iU.U percenC of the; Uotai rescurces oi 
^ruJents the University, and averaged S273. For students at tne 
State Cjnci,^B thti averase loan of S233 -eprfesent^d 8.b percent ui 
total resources; at the Community Colleges the average loan ot vlio 
r:.ad^ Up i.: pcr.^nt oi rcsourcris; and at the [luleFendent CollKp.:ri 
:,.at: ave.agti loan jf 5-'S= was 11.7 percent of the total. 

Black stuacats relied moat heavily on current borrowing as a means 
of flnancinc, tiieir educatioas. The Black students rtported an aver- 
,i^e ioan o^SA'-B. ThaL amount represented 13.7 percent of the total 
resonrceri of these students, Puerto Rican students had the smali«:;St 
averabu i^an, ol5~, aiid uocrwwin^ niaae up only a. 5 percent or Lneir 
r-.-irturces. '^nit.j students reported an average loan of S266 , whicn 
w.iH "-.rrtuit of their tutar resources. l^oans '^aae up the sa,.;^ 

ptirce..r-i4u of Lutal aid lor Black and White students, 21.7 percent 
a-.d 21.V'perrent r._;-3 pec c ively . and a smaller percent, 16.1 percent, 
•or Puerto Rican students. Another indication of the heavy reliance 
on borrowing as a means of fnancing education for the Black students 
wan bo seen in Liie^r total luna-term educational ui-bt : 



Table VII "5 



Total Loi.g^Tfrm U'jbc 
. Kacial/Ltiinic u*-ou; 



White 



Puerto Rican 



Any ■ ong Lorm tlebt 31.2, 
Moaii for all respondunts ab-iZ 



bo. 3% 
$1,207 



Jy. 5.- 
$592 



Tht^ ncrcent of Black studunta who have any long-tern debt is 77 percent 
■ ,,'.,h',r rhan for V^hlt.. students and 40 percent higher than tor Puerto 
Rican htudencs. Their mean total long-term debt is nearly twice as 
,areat as for othur students. 
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Indt^-pend it studvnlB aUu r^liec mor^ Iwa'/ily un Joans tlian did depend- 
ent ?^cuu^..nLs. Ntrarly six uul ot it\: (3d. 5 pevreni) ui che sin;;U 
independcaL Htudents had sone long-term debt, witli the averagv Sl,]^:^?. 
More than four out of trn (4]. 6 pt^rcent) married independant'^s tuder.ts 
had some lanj^-^texn debt, with tht' average aearly the sans as for ih^ 
aineie indtrp^ndt^nt students, 51,132. Only 31.3 percent of the dependent 
students had u;iv long-term debt, with the average amount S616. clearlv^ 
the inuependonc students borrow more frequently than do depeDdent scu-' 
uents and burrow larger amounts in order to finance their educations, 
^^i^ c^xrrent borrowing (1974-75 academic year) of the single independent 
stnd-nts averaged S453, of married independent students $330, and of 



:-nL H una encs ^^dd 



Althoiigh tile 
increasea, tr 
as Maay : \ . 
3 01; e curr^ ■ ^. 

inv..-:;;es in o,. 



'■t ot student>i. Lwrrowing decreased as parcnial income 



aa:u^-.:. of loans increastrd with income. Mor^ 
.. :;.mA families with Incomes of less than ' 
(37.5 percent) as did students from f/' 
wf SIS, 000 (16,1 perc^^nt) but the me/ 
Dorruwyrs from the lowest income group was one^thlrd l^ i 
ui. ihu nighest Lncome group borrowers: 



an twice 
ad 

, . 
0 

, th. 



lable VII-6 

Comiparisun of Total Current Borrowing 
By Fami Iv Income 



Percent 
Borrowing 



Mean Loan , 
R e c i p i e n t s 0 n 1 y 



Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $8/j99 
$9,UU0 to pll ,;i90 
$12,000 to ^14,999 
$15,000 tu S17,999 
Sid, 000 and Above 



33,3% 

25.0 

29. 1 

28.4 

24.1 

16.0 



S902 
898 
985 

l,3dd 
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The t^m^^llesc percentaga nf studtnus with any long-term debt was ac tne 
ConaTiun'.Lv CulU.^es, 21.1 por.'-^rt^ and the CGtvunuuity Cullege students 
also had trie smallest mean debt, Cx,693 for borirgwars and S357 for all 
respondenLS. Indepe^ndent Colldgfe ^Ludants iucludad the largest pfer- 
centa^e ui borrQWL.L-a^ 42*7 percent, and tii*^ largesc mean aebta, S2^^^n 
lor buri;ov.'^ry and $.,088 for all respondents. following table 

suuw^ ih^ LUtal iuw^-l^r-L debt by segment; 



T^ble VII-7 



rlL^utioa of Total Long-Tiirm Debt 
By Segment 



Llniv . 



ex. 



I.e. 



unu 



68.6% 



78.9% 



57.3% 



lU^ those fr;rorting any 
SI. CO $409 
3500 to $9 -^ 
$1,000 to Oi,,4yy 
$1,500 to $2,499 
$2,500 to $3,499 
^■3,500 to $4,499 
S4,500 to $5,999 
:;.6,000 to $7,499 
$7,500 and Above 

Mean, those reporting any 
Mean, ail respondonts 



15.3% 


13.3% 


29,9% 


fa , 


,9% 


21.6 


20.2 


20.4 


13, 


,4 


16.7 


18.8 


12.3 


14, 


,5 


22.7 


21.7 


17.5 


26, 


.2 


9.5 


11.1 


7,6 


17, 


,3 


h.2 


6.2 


A. 7 


8. 


,0 


3.4 


4.4 


2.8 


6 , 


,7 


1.0 


1.8 


1.^ 




.1 


1.7 


2.4 


3.3 


2 , 


,R 


1,897 


$2,008 


SI. 693 




;46 


S656 


3631 


$357 


11,. 


J8 



For students who have h or rowed , the dirferfences in mean ajTiount::. 'Di>f- 
tenn Indebdedness mong publicly-supported inatitutions are not elgalftcant 
at the ,05 level. State College and University students are, however ^ 
imore likely than Coinmunlty College students to have incurred a loan 
indebtedness. This is 1 -rgely because of the longer length of their 
academic progrOTS. there are significantly more students at Indepanc t 
Colleges with loan indebtedness and their mean Indebtedness is sign..lcanMy 
larger than that of public college students. 
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Term-Ti me EmpIovTOent 



Income frpTn a terrn-time job made up the largest percentage of student 
aid at all segments* Work represented 49,0 percent of the aid at the 
University, 69.3 percent at the State Colleges, 73.0 percent at the 
Community Colleges, and 36,6 percent at the Independent Colleges, It 
represented 19,9 percent of the total resources of University students, 
34,9 percent of State College students, 34,2 percent of Commiinity 
College students, and 15.7 percent of Independent College students. 
For White sCudents employment income represenced 57.6 percent of the 
total aid and 24,1 percent of the total resources. For Black styden'::s 
it wa? 36.2 percent of aid ar ?2.9 percent of resources; for Puerto 
Hican students 26,8 percent of aia and 14,1 percent of resources. 
There did not appear to be any relationship betv/een term-time 
emplo>tnent: and parental income. 

Free Honey Versii^ SGlt- llelp 

Another way to look ac patterns of financing is to compare the amounts 
that rfeipresent money coming to the student without any specific effort 
on bis/her part and that which represents self--help. Scholarships, 
grants J and benefits can be considered free mnnw ; contributions from 
^;ivtngs (repreBenting previous employTnent ) , current borrowing, and 
.; i-rm-time employment represent self--help involving presant or future 
.^fort on the part of the student. At the Jniversity, free money made 
,p 27,3 percent of the non--parent al resources and self-help 72,7 per^ 
.'Qnt. At the State Colleges free mone^ represented 23,4 percent and 
^eir-hulp 76.6 percent; at the Community Colleges free money was 31.8 
percent and self-help 68.2 percent; and at the Independent Colleges 
free monay was 35.6 purcent and self-help 64,3 percent. 

White students provided about threes-quarters (74.1 percent) of their 
non-parentnl resources from their own selt^help efforts and received 
one-quarter (25.9 percent) as free money* For Black studentr: about 
lialf came from self-help (49,6 percent) and half from free money (50.4 
p ent) . Among Puerto Ricans 60,0 percent was free money and 40.0 
p, cent self^-htiJp. 

Tci^al Reg ou rc_es 

The tables on the two following pages summarise ':he total resources, 
budgets, needs, deficits, ^nd surpluses of students at the different 
segments and among the dffi'^rent rac tal /ethnic groups. It also shows 
the relationships of diffej- ^ t types of resources to each other. 
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Thu purposa of Lhis sii^^iy was lO d^^fjrihc and analyze *:hc -^bc*' qi 
Gduc^tlon, Lhc Cinaiic i n 1 J rtuedsj and tiic financial r^^sourc*. <b f' 
aid availablo to undar.Lraa uatc^s enrolled in New Jersey colie^.^^. p;,^. 
nniversitiOF in 1^74-75, 

Thc^ costf^ of Liducation a ^o:.U'.U:nL nust pav are depondent upon h v r 
of ^cparaLtj but inter L at i acf:ors, Th^a primary facrnr CiX^r\^iv.\..-\ 
■:.ostv> of cducaulon i:> t:hu .tudcjnc's choice of inscicuLion , udu^ al ^ or; _ I 
pro^rain, and t:\^:je of rii/ull ajnt, Ue., full-time or part ■ t; imL' 3^his, 
Once those choices aru f'\ado, dlryict educational costs for bullion, 
f ncis , Sook;^, and supplies are ^onerally not under bis or her coiKroK 
The indirect co^ts of education , rooin and boerds transportation, cLDtb:.n 
r e c r ea t ion J 5 n c i d en t a 1 s , etc,, are more und er the c on t ro 1 of t h 
student and the famiLy. A variety of choicGS can be and are made hy 
studcntG about exponditurn,^ for these items. 

The choices New Jursev GtudeiU-F luive made about their inet iCiutioiiy And 
educational programs have reHuI^^d In somewhat unique patterns or ':r.rcL[ 
ment at the four typeK L^f .:oUeges In the State, The four typ^i^^ 
institutions serve rath^^r different populations of students with 
dLfferent interests, even thouf^h there are niany similarities among the 
students In attendance. 

The University students are likely to be yQungor than other Btudcnts. 
to have entered collego dirt-ctlv from higii school , to have long-term 
educatioual aspirations tu receive doctoral degrees, and intend to 
become eniployed in proteHf^ional , managerial, or administrative careers. 
State College students are likely to be older than other students, to 
have delayed their education Iol varieties of reasons, to Have entered 
their colleges as transfer students from other collages, to be enroiled 
in education curricula, and to b.ave degroe aspirations which are les^^ 
than those of University ntudfeints. Many are Triarried and have depeird^-iit^ 
factors which impinge om cducatiDnal plans and costs of education. 

Like the State College stiuiants, Cominunity Coilege students are 

older and are likely to have delayed their educational careers for work. 

military service, or other reasons. They are more likely to be tnarrled 

and bavi* dependents and to i)e members of racial/ethnic nrinorlty groups. 

While their career aspirations are similar to those of State College 

students, only one- thi :d of them aspire to degrees beyond the 

bachelors level. They are more likely to come from low-income fajnilici^. 
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Over 27 percent: come £xcm families whose annual incomes are less than 
$95000, The Conmmiity Cullega and State College studftnts are quite 
similar In tnAny ways and it is quite likely that tha latter group 
reprasBnts the former at just a little later in their educatipnal 
careers. Put another wayj wany Conflnunity College students are likely 
to became State Collage students at soma point. These two types of 
institutions appear t-o Rerve a group of students whiclij in broadest 
geru^ralisations , is Crom lov^^-income families, is older , and married ^ 
is likely to have delayed educationj and is likely to have lesser 
degre-e aspii^a tions- -all which relate to their ability to pay for 
theijT educatioin^ 

Independent CDllegE: students are yduiig single^ and likely to have 
(ant: fared college directly from high school without delays in thair 
education, Two-thLrds aspire to degrees beyond the bachelors and most 
intend to follow a profiasslonal careet. The primary difference between 
these studeatis and University students la that the Independent College 
students are more lilbaly to come from niora affluent families and froni 
lOTilies i/ho live o^utside New Jersey* The tnadian fmnily income of 
Independenr: Colle^a students is 15 percent higher than that of University 
students 5 and over one-fourth of the Independent College students come 
from fmilies with incomes above $25 3000. 

Students who attend the poblicly-fiinded colleges are very likely to 
indicate that they are the ones they could best aflord* Financial 
considerations were of primary importance to over half the studeiits 
enrolled at State and Cammumity Colleges, Kearly half the University 
students identified a financial factor as a priTnary reason for attending 
their Institutioru Only slightly over one-fmirth of the Independent 
College students indicated! financial factors were primairy considerations 
In their decisions. 

The differences in student rieasons for choosing & college, their 
desired educational progrsiiiis aspirations, their degree , and their 
financial characteristics all have intportant lirfplicatiorts for policy- 
making at the State level* Since floancial considerations are primary 
to tha ins'titutional choices of at least 53 percent of all New Jersey 
students^ it can be assiOTed that changes in costs md/ov the ability/ 
willlngnasr^ to pay for thoise coats will have a drraatlc impact m 
their educaitio*nal activities and choices* 

Costs and ability to jpay already must be assmned to have had a drmatle 
impact on the educational activities o£ at least one out of fiw 
atudents-'-thoee who have delayed their postseconda^y ediacatlon for 
a year or more. B'urthermore, whfsn students were queriid about their 
institutional choices "if paying for an education were mot a problem, " 
over 54 percent indicated they miiht choose some other type of college. 
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In addition to the imp-act of changes in costs or ability/wllXlngness 
to pay for those costs, pclicvmaker s must also conetder current degree 
aspirations of students enrolied at different types, of Ingtitutions . 
Students may be willing to sacrifice more to pay higher costs If benefits 
derived or anticipated re larger and mare immecii.acely realized. 
For exanple, Coitimuiilty College students enroLled in technical programs 
of two-years or less in langth may bie willing to pay more for these 
programs as their length oi pifosr.-Bii will be shorter and they can soon 
realize henefits (inconia itam employfflQirit) on their investment. On the 
other hamd, increases in costs fpj: Om studaat «ith aspirations for the 
doctoral degree may have quite a difffTent iittpact. This is because 
a relatively small annual liticrease Ln costs has an e5{pPTT,diture impact 
over 6 to 8 ye&rs of educatioin. 

Changes in costs and abiUty/willingnesa to^ pay for them are also likeJy 
to have a dramatic impact on the InsitltutlDns which receive students. 
The four Institutional types currently enrfall many students whose 
Instltutionsl choices have been made on the basis of financial considerations, 
in large part, these considerations m.d consequent choices have resulted 
in rather hofflogeneous student bodies at each InstlCutlonftl type. 
Policytnakers should consider whether thesa patterns are educationally 
or socially desirable, 

Dlffeirences in tuition and fees account for the primary differences 
in costci of education at the different institutional types. The 
indirect costs, basically "maintenance" costs, are nearly the sartie at 
all institutional types, averaging $2,031 per studenC Tne average 
maintenance budgets at the Unlwsity are lowest,, the highest aro: 
at the Independent Colleges. The relative ixpenditures for th«^ 
different budgetary itetns are displayed by mstitutlTOal types Mi 
Figure Vlll-l. 

The importance of tuition and fees can be further understood by natlng 
that these costs enount to over 35 percent of the costs of education 
to all studencs in the New Jersey instHtutlons, Only ro'om and board 
cos:ts make up a Urger proportion of the student budgets. Tuition 
and fees represant 58 percent of the budgets iof Indepfflradent College 
students, but only 25 percent of the budgets of students at the public 
colleges. The total costs of edmcatlow to all students exceed 1451.5 
million. Thfise are displayed in Figure VIII-2. 

As the patterms of maintenance escpendituraa are similar amftftg 
institutional types, they represent the "average" of decisions made 
bv students across the State about what they tmst necessarily spend 
as Btudemts. It is qudte unlikely tthac thesa costs could be signifi- 
cantly reauceid- rather they are likely to, increase as inflation drives 
prices for consumer goodg steadily upward. 
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Figure VIII - 1 
Corts of Education 
By Institutional Types 
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Figure VIII ■ 2 

The CoBtfi of Education 




Books and 
Supplies 



Clothing, Incidental 
Recreation 



Total Costs = $451,577,000 



The atudents and their fmiUes (pmreets and/or spouses) contribute, 
on the average, $1,352 per year tward educational ejcpenses fcrotn family 
incomes, savings,, and studenc stftmer anployitient. This amounts to 
43 1 percent of the total costs of education. Educational benefits, 
those mounts awarded to the student and fanlly from Voterana 
Adminlitration,, Social Security AAnlnlsttation, vocational rehabilitation 
aRencles, and welfare bureaus, amount to 9.2 percent of the total 
coats of education, fhe fffltiily contribution to educational costs, then, 
amounts to 54 percent of th« total costs. 

Chapter V canrpared the parental contributions of SRS respondents with 
the CSS espeecatlon calculated with the SRS data processing systan. 
It was detemimed that p««nts are, for the moit part,, contributing 
what is: nacfflssary to pay tot their children's education. The parents 
are not aktAing' their responsibility for these costs. Thes« comparisons 
tnust be! toterpret-wd with caution as the SRS analyses are based on v«ry ■ 
broad indicaltors for the studenCs and not Individual mialysls of all 
civmmBtmm^B: im each student. Furthermore, SRS interpretation 
and r-h* f temiclal and atolnlstrator' s imterpretation of which students 
might be claiiiilf. lea as Independent of parental financial support may 
differ coeaidffirably. 
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with these cautions in mind, however, a comparison of actual median 
contributions and CSS expected contributions for dependent students can 
be made. Such a compartson is offered in Table VIII-l. It will be 
noted that parents of dependent public collefe students could be expected 
to contribute more than students reported they received from their 
parents. Parents of dependent students at the Independent Colleges 
are already contributing more than is generally expected. These 
data raise the important question o£ wtllingness to pay for educational 
costs. While these data give some indication that some parents could 
pay more than they currently pay for their child's education, it is 
unlikely that they would wiUlngiy do so. This is inferred from the 
fact that half the public college students said they were attending 
i^heir iiifitttutions because they could best afford than or they could 
live at home and coiranute to classes. The first is a tuition cost- 
related response. The second is a maintenance cost-related response 
as costs could be kept lower by cotmnuclng from their homes. Furthermore, 
an increase in costs at the State and Community Colleges would very 
likely increase Che proportion of students at those institutions who 
delay their education, 

TABLE 1 

Median Frnnily Contclbutlons 
Students Who Are Dependent 

Self-Reported and CS.S, Expected 



University State Colleges Coitinunlty Colleges Independent 

■ Colleges 



SRScss sMSli SM£iI IM CSs 

$993 Sl,298 $640 $1,196 $456 $1,194 $2,056 $1,783 



There Is no way to reliably estimate the Impact of significant increases 
in tuition on student choices of institutions from these data. They 
indicate that some parents could pay slightly more for thatr children s 
education But the data also indicate that student cboices of public 
institutions are very much cost-related and that substantial increases 
in costs would have a significant impftct on access of students to 
postsecondary education, especially those at State and Community 
Colleges. Over half these studentB reported recelvlns less than 
$200 support from their parents. 
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After the family contribution is considered, the next largest source 
of funds for meeting the costs of education is from student term- 
titne snployment. These funds amount to 26.2 percent of the total. 
The ranaining one- fifth of the costs are met by grants and loans. 
Figure VIII-3 displays the sources of funds for meeting the costs of 
education. 



Figure VIII - 3 
Paying the Bill for Education 



Parental/ 
Spouse 
Contribution 

32.3% 



Savings 
12.2% 



Term-tline 
Employment 

26.2% 



Grants 
10.37 



Total Costs = $451,577,000 

The total sources applied toward educational costs vary by institutional 
type The parent's contribution is larger in dollars and as a percent 
of ail resources for students at the University and at the Independent 
Colleges. This is, in part, necessitated by the fact that these 
students are more likely to be entering college directly from high 
school, to be single, younger and dependent on their parents, and 
In the case of Independent College students. In need of greater mounts 
of suppsrt to meet higher costs. 

State and Conmunity College students meet proportionately more and 
greater real amounts of their expenses from tem-titne employment than 
do students at the other types of institutions. These State and 
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Coranunity College students worked more during the school year than 
other students* Over 40 percent of these students had off-cmpusj term- 
time jobs. 

Work, grants and loans are the primary types of student aid. As Expected 
due to higher costs ^ Independent College students tacelve larger grant 
awards than othar college students. They are more likely than other 
students to receive grants from their institutions ^ the State, the 
Federal SEOG program, and private sources. University students are 
more likely than State College or Cotranunity College students to riceive 
grants from their institution, the SEOG program, private sources, and 
the State, However, when grants from all progranis are combined, the 
mean grant awards for University and Cormnunity Collage are not signtfi* 
cantly different. This is, in part, because slightly more Community 
College students receive Basic Educational Opportunity Grants r id other 
Federal grants. State College students receive signiJicantly fewer 
grant awards and amounts than do other students. The largest single 
source of grant awards to all students are i:he State's scholarship 
and grant progrms. Next ±3 the BEOG Progrm. 

The average total loan dollars received by loan recipients was $1,153. 
When pro-rated afnong all students, the average loan was $289 ^ or 9*5 
percent of all the student resources. While University students were 
slightly more likely than State or Coimnunity College students to 
receive a loan^ the mean amounts per recipient at the public colleges 
are basically the smie. University students are more likely to receive 
a loan because of particpation in the National Direct Student Loan 
Program* Independent College students received more and larger loans 
than other students. The largest single source of loans was the State's 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

The resources for all students at each institutional type are displayed 
in Figure VIII -4. 

When average costs and average resources are compared by institutional 
types, there are deficits in the latter at all but the Conmunlty 
Colleges. The deficits at the University and State Colleges ware 
quite sinail, less than $30; at the Independent Colleges^ the deficit was 
nearly $600. These indicate that, on the average^ the eKpensaa Incurred 
and anticipated by Independent College students are algnif icantly larger 
than available or anticipated resources. Therefore, the Independent 
College students will have to decrease this deficit by reducing aKpendl- 
tures and/or increasing resources. In a senses these average deficits 
represent "unmet need*' or the need for additional financial aid. 

While the dollar mounts are small for the individual students at the 
University and State Colleges and not eKtremely large at the Independent 
Colleges j when they are multiplied by the number of students enrolled, 
the uraneC need totals $26, 5 million* Over 73 percent of this unmet need 
is eKperienced by the Ind^endent College students. 
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Figure VIII - 4 

Total Resources by 
Instituttonal Types 
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.13,000 
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The New Jersey studeiit and his fajnily are making substantial contributions 
toward total educational expenses. In spite of efforts of the State 
and Federal goverTiments to increase the financial aid available to 
students for educational purposes, the resources of the family still 
represent the largest single source of resources f -r meeting educational 
eKpenses, 

Relatively small mounts of money which require no specific effort on 
behalf of the student are available to New Jersey students. Scholarships j 
grants, and educational benefits can be considered ''free Tnoney"; 
contributions from savings (representing previous employment) ^ current 
borrowing 5 and term-time employment represent self-help involving 
present or future effort on the part of the student or his family. 
When all resources are considered, only 19,8 percent of available dollars 
cme to students as ''free money''. 

There are at least two major consequences of the patterns of student 
educational financing in New Jersey, One is the currant homogeneous 
distribution of students of various financial means among the institutions 
of the State. The other is that increases in costs snd/or decreases 
in the ability/willingness of students and parents to pay those costs 
will result in dramatic shifts in attendance patterns. It is quite 
likely that Increases in costs^ unless offset by increases in 
"free money's will cause rather dramatic reductions In full»time 
enrollments in Nev Jersey Institutions and increases in the number of 
students who delay 5 prolonf , or forego their education completely. 
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Appendix A 




New Jersey Student Resource Survey 

The purpose of this studv, conducted jointly by xM New JeiseY Commission on Financing Post Seconclary Education, 
in cooperation with the CQUege Entrance Examination Board, U to collect infom^ition for assessing student resources, 
interests and nteds It is hoped thdt ihf results will be htlpful in the assessment of the adequacy of the State's suppoi t to 
students and post second^^ry ^ducaiton. The inforniation we need can be collected only from students. We will be graiiful for 

your cooperation. _ t ^ * i 

Vou are not asked to provide yOjr name or other idtntif ying datJ. and youi responses will &e connpleteiy confidentMl. 
Please enter your response to e^ch question by recording the responie numbe> m the appiopt late D05< on the accomp^ny^ 

ing responie coding form. 

Spaces 1 , 2» and 3 art rtseivea for inititutionji idintif ication. 



4, In whieh of the toWawinq pnsgFjms are you enrSlled? 

0- Agfieuttyf^i Scignce^ 5= Education 

2- '^u'^ianitirs of Social scieneei 7- Health ^rofe^iiO n% 

3= Pnv^iCiji and Life Sciences, Matnern^t'Ci B L^ivv 

4, Fnq»neering, Arcr>itectui# 0 S/n^Jl itjiM !/ T t'c ^ 

S: Wfiit is your euTFeni eijis |P¥ei7 



3 Co' !•! 'ii' " 

L ^ if in year uridef -^^ jdiid?e 



6^ First -veiar gf jduate of o f^^iS; ufi^J' 
9 Ftjyfln-yedf rriOfej §fjduJt^ 



Whit eliii iQJd ape you carrying? 

i' 1-2 to j'-i o? A f uii-tifTic eouf ot ^ti.'dv 
2- A t u i i t ! rr= e c u u f <-;• f L*t ud y 



Age it n*4fe4t &iitHday 

i 



1-18 Of und^r 
?■ 19 



21 



0- 

Mew do ysu de^efibe ysufseif * 

0- Amencan itiduirT 

1 ' B i 3 C U / A f r A rh e f ( c d n / N g r t j 

3- C^uC^liiilrT/ Wntt? 

3= Chieano/Me» 'can^Arrteriedfi 



B- j5-40 



,,1 ■ AM»1i> Ar 



1 g. MariUi Status 

0 Nevgf Mjifffed 
1- Mii*ried 



3 - SeBJ'atgd 
3 Diyg'e#d 



4 -■ Widii^ed 



if you h*»e ehndfen, hovw many thtm are dtptndent upon yfliJ 'sr 
iupperi' (O-i) 



12 pif»«ifiPFtrp ftiitii^ for tuition DUroSfE&i 
2- Fcreign »,tud*nl 



3- immigfani St^te feifdency 

4^ {mmigrarit -St*ite residency 
not estiibiiir^^d 



13= yyhat II the highest level of edycatlen yey pi^n to eomplfte hsre ar 
f I tewhere.' 

OoetorH degree (^h D:, Ed.D . J.O., M.D.. D p-S.. ttt j 
i Md^tef^% dtgree (M A . , M .S. . et e j Of prof#Hton3! degr sf 

B^eheior'Vdegree (B A,, Q.S.. etc ) 
3- Non degree Certineate PrografTi 
4 2 = ycaf A^ioctate degree 



IS 



What it iht appreRimitl income Ihii calendar year yeur pirents er 

lefal guifdlan befere tisei (melufie ineeme frsm i^ufcei)? 

0- Le4i than 13.000 a year 5- Set^ten $12,000 and Sj}.J|J 

j- Beiwegn $3,000 and 6= Between S15,Q0a and f 

2- aetweiri S6.0Q0 and $7,499 7= Betvveen |li,QpO ^nd $|Q,999 

2- Seiween $7,500 ^nd $8,999 8^ Between $21,000 a'^d $24,999 

4= Bitwegn $9,000 and $1 1,999 9- S2*s.000 and aDnve 

On the averiie, about haw many hours per week de you wefk In a 
pafi-t'rni jeb *^hiie sehsol ii in iesiiori? 



- None 

i to S htjups 
■ f> !u 10 nuiir-, 

1 1 to is hguis 



2 1 t u 2h nuur% 
' 20 te JO hDur^ 



1 6. Do you (and ippusf if appiieable) conlributa to your own iupport? 

0- No. 

1= Ve^^but my p^rint^ provide most uf my suppiji t 

2- Ye^' i atn primarily ^gif ^iuppofting 

3- ¥e%, and I am c'assihed as a leM iiippf-Jfti'^Q (indcpendtntj student 

By the Financial Aid Office 
4. Ves. biji I havg Been dgrii^d ^eif supporting { iiidepe'^deni I status 
by the Financial Aid Office 



r^uestinns 17 to 49 relate lo the Cdsl% of attandm? college and ttie way^ 
in wvhicri you finance your education. Please ente' trie appii^abis code 
ce^fFespending to the donar ranges (stated below} for ysur aniywers to 
questions 17 thfough 4i. If noKe, be sure to enter code 0. Do not leave 

blanks. 

Code Flange 

5^ for SI ,001 to $ li&OO 
6- for $i,bOi to $2,000 



Code Range 

fof $00 of None 
1. fQf ii to $200 



for $201 to 1400 
-3^ for $4Qi ID $600 
4^ for $601 to $1 ,000 



7^ for $2,001 to $2.&O0 
8^ far $2.^01 to $3,0©0 
0- for 53.001 and sbove 



COULEOE E.xPENSeS: Estimate your total nine mnnth aCadennie budget 
for the current year, usmg the do'iaf laiigev above. 

20. TranipDrtatie n 

21. Ciothifig. reereation, *nd 



M. Tuition and fees 
IB. PsoHs, iyppliei, and coyrse 

mat«rij|i 
19. Rssr?i md beard 

SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT: E i mat e the amoij nt of my ney you 
wiii receive dur ing the nme-manth academic year frorn each of the isi- 
ic3W!fig soLirces, using the duMar rangei, above, 

FAMILV 

22. Parent sr legal ggardian 

TERM^TIME EMPLOVMLNl 

24. Celtege Work-Study 

21. Ai^lltarf tshipi, leaching, 
Qf reiearcN 



23. SpQuie 



Ort^aampus efiipioyment 
(Non-Werk. Study) 



27, Qthef emplsy fT^trit 



PLEASE DiTACN ALONg qOTTED UINC AND PROCEID p^W«^TiONS 2i T© f 7 O 



PAGE No. 1 



□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U Ig 13 14 1& 



□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 ^3 ?A 2b 26 27 



PAGE No. Z 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 

2B 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 35 39 



PAGE No. 2 (continued) 

□□□□□□ 

58 59 60 61 62 63 



□ □□□ 

64 6S 66 67 



□□□□□□ 

40 41 42 43 44 45 



□ □□□□ 

46 47 48 49 50 SI 



LOCAL QUESTIONS 

□□□□□□ 

68 69 70 71 72 73. 



□□□□□□ 

74 75 76 77 78 79 



□ 

80 



□□□□□□ 

52 53 54 55 56 57 



Student 
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RESPONIi CODING FORM 

Enter in the appropriate bo?c, the number asiociatfd with your 
responit to iach quistion. 



March 1975 
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Qu«4iion% 2t iQ 49 - Csntmua to n%« following iifiii of felportM codti. 

0^ fnr loo or None 
i - for 11 to %20Q 
2- for 1201 to $400 
3' for I4D1 to %%QQ 
4' for t60i to SI. 000 



Cods Rangn 

»i- for 1 1 ,00i to il ,500 
fi- fof li ,iOi le t^.OOO 
/. for S^.dOi to 
fl. for S2,5Q1 to i3,O0O 
9 for I3,00i #nd ibove 



SUMMEH tMPuOViMt N F ( r ofdi d 'nuu'i ! , t»ef ure ta«es, ear ned lail sm nmor 



30. O^^-SirnpuK ^niPisy^^f^* 
(Non-Wofk^Study) 

31 . Other tmpldy mtrti 



21. AiSiitafitihipf, teichmg, 
or rests rch 

PERSONAU SAV iNGb 

31. F rem ii^tn^i (eselude imQunts m l§'3l) 

eWAN rs, &CHOLARSHIMS, FELLOWiMiP^, AND T R Al NF f- bH IPS 

33. Nsn Reiidsnt Tuition Waivfr 

34. Staif Sc^o'ar^f^ip, iOF. Tultisn Ata Gfiifi!, 
Iiic«fvtt¥# SrJPit, Ceynty CsHegi Gfjiif 

35. Baii£ Educitionaf ©pportynily Grints 

3i. SypplertiCRi^ry EauGitiBhil Oeporlu nity Qrinti 

37. InMitytteni* gfjnU er tcholifihipi (include grjnti, feMewihipi, ^nd 
IrametshJoij 

3S. Dthei' fideril ffellbwihipt, gnriti, and triinee&hipi not preyiouyy 

liititf (meJudmi Nufiing, Health ^fefeiiiorii or Law Enfarcement 
Eduejtron Frogram drahii) 

3i SehBiar^hipi or qtmn%% Or feitowihip^ *fem louree* noi prei/ieyuy 

40. a.L 0IM 

41 ^ ^P£iii Security 
42. Wiifitfe 

41. Stale Ve^aticif^jii Rehjibihlattori 

44. bthsf Fsdirrsl or Stite benefit noi prtvisuiiy Hited, 
4i. Nitienal Oirecl Student Loani 

46. Law tfifereement Education Progrirn or Nursing sr Health 

PfGfeiJiprif Lsani 

47. Fed«raMy iniyred Sludir^t Lea n, at other itiif guaranteed loans 

{|_oani obtaiFied through bankj qf ethir lending agtricie^l 

48. inititutionai leng-terrn ioiri i not prevtouMy tiitid 
4f. Other LDsni 



50. How mysh vyiH you and your ipouie garn, before taxti, tHii gatendar 
yeir* 

0=lltu|999 & $5,000 to S5, 999 

1^ 11 QbO to Si 99^ 6^ 16,000 to S7,4iD 

2 12 000 to 0.999 7 $7,100 ts $8,999 

3^ S3 OQQ to $3-999 8^ $9,000 to $11,999 

4^ $4ib00 ts $4,900 9^ $i2.0©0 aridabowg 

11 Indleitfl thf jmeurit &f yaur Csfid your ipouie'ij preierif indEbtedrieii 
ynWfffcH iofig-tsrm itydent Itan programi (include leani taken out tflu 
yfiJr^ Itami 4l to 49, gi wfM edueatisnat debts inegrred \n pnOr acj^ 
demlc yeari.) 



$0 

1 = 4J to $499 
2' ISOO IQ $999 



3^ ll.OOO to $1 .4ii 
4. i 1,SQ0 to $2,499 
$2, loo to $3<499 



6= $3.&Q0 ts $a.409 
7. $4,S0ff to $5,999 
$6,Qo6 to $7,499 
9= $7,500 and Sw?r 



ti Did you apply 'or finaficui alci at ysup Inititutjon for this aeademic 
" ' ya»r7 (Pefsri \o coMege wsrn $fudy ^24 I. 28, tederai ind instttutiona! 
grifiti £35 ts 37, and ftderai leanj s4S l» 46.) 

O-N0 

1^ y«s, I applied fer a<d and (t vvas granted 
2- V« i applied for aid, but f was tsid tnat I was inehgfbie 
3« y#l! I applied fpf aid, but I v/as told no fund$ were avatiable 
13. Art yoy Birtiiipatlna In your initltullon'i idueatisfiai □pportunity 
Fynd Pfdgrim or tImiMf eampyi prpgrarrt? 

S4. FOf EOF partpcipanti only, malegte the typai of asslitariee you are 
fVEBlylhg 



0- Nona 

|. Fii^aneiai aid oniy 
f * Tutoring only 
3^ Counjeilrtg only 



Fmaneiai aid and tutoring 
5^ Fji^anciai aid and ceynseiint 
6 Tu(Qr»f>9 and ceynieiing 

Fina^rjerai aid. tutoring and eouriieiing 



51 New many of yeuf Brsthin Br liitfri iff dtpendfr^i on your parenti 
or legal gyardiari for finarisial support? CO to f ) 

56 Mow many of yeyr depindefli ersihers or iiiieri itm also m eoitige thii 
aeidfffiie year? {Cafinot esceid le^penie lo item 2&5:i 

57 Did your pirenti eUim ysu if a depehdenf for Fidiril ta« purpoiei for 
the Ijit ealertdir yearP 

Q. Yes 1-Nd S I don't Know 

Si- yvill your parenti claim yeu ii a dependent for Federal las pu/poiei for 
ihii eiiendir year? 

0= yei \ Nq 2 \ dnn'i Know 

Si. Are yeu receiving food stampi? 

0= Yes ii^y 

10. When at eoHege, vyfiere do you normally Uvt? 

0. With Parents &^ Of Carfipui, non eni'ege fe^idence 



1 . With relatives 

Unii/eriity or CQH?q? 
Residente Mali 
3. Uriiversity nr CoMige 

Apar i rnthi 
A . Fraternity or Sof or i iy 



nan 

6- J^ented foorrs with or witnot/t Board 
7^ bth#r Qtf-eimpuS houling a tone Qf 

With ipou^e 
fi^ Oth^r off-earripu5 Piauiingwdh one 

□f two r OQrfi mi! 
9' Qthei off ^campui Mgus'nq with ihrie 

Of mor # f QOm ma t f % 



i1 . What |i the diitinee from your living quartEr* to earnpui? 



0- I live on campus 

I - Under 1 rniie 

2, Mare itian 1 rrnie 

but I i^l than 3 
3- More tfi^n 1 mMei 

but than S 



4- Mure than b mf\m 
but less than IQ 

5i= IVlQf# than 10 m iie^ 
but ie« than 15 

b fVlgrethin 15 miifs 
but Igss than 25 

7- More than 2b 



B2. Mdw do you uiually get to your college earrtpyi? 



0= Wilk 

1 ^ auiomobfie 

2^ use public tf dn^pnrtation 

3- Car poo' 



4- Bik^e Of motofcycie 
fj ' C oiiggt buii 
6- WiKnhike 



13. Nsw would yoy rate yeur asadirtiie acnievemint as measured by gradei 

in eoliege? 



Mostly A'§ (3:5 or higher) 
1 ■ Mg%t!y B'% 10 3 4 ) 



2. Moil ly C'l (1 -5 lo ? A ) 
3= Mostly p"^ (beinw 15) 



14. Are ysu a veteFan of the U.S. Aff^ed Fsreei' 



0= yes 

fi. How y^tre you admittf4 * 
0^ As J fir^taime ffe^nman 
3 ^ Ai a transfer fr sm an 

in=Hati eorrtmuniiy 

eeiigge 
2- AS J iransfgr Iforn 

gutafitatf 

commuriitv co'iegg 
3^ Ai a tfanifif from an 

m^siate public coiiege 

Of uni\*efMty 



4^ Aia transter frorti an 
mdipendent 
(privats) m-^taie 
£OileQe Sr univfi^ity 

S= A5 a uan^fer frofn ar* 
□ u I Qf-it^t? 
SoHege or uniyerMty 
A^a gradyate of a 

4' yei r Iriititut iOn 
7' Olhef 



Si. Are you planrtirif to return to this instttutisn next ierffl? 
Q.. yg^ NO. I plan to trinster !o 



1= No I plan id receivi my 
deqf ef 

3^ No ! plan to drop qui iind 

return liter 
3= No- t plan to drop out 



4= 4 year public mst i tut inr* w an m 

the ^tati':' 
^- 4 year priy^'e ifUiitutiDn vvitnin 

the state 
y. 4 year pubiiC iitltitution 
Qutiidg t Me slate 
4 year private institution 
outside the state 
fl Any ether typeef institution 
of posUeGondary edueatign 



S7. New satiified are you w»lh this mitttuti_9n as a whele? 



O' Cornpiettiy satisfied 
1' Satisfied 
2^ indifferent 



3- Unsatisfied 

4= Conipifiely un%atiSfied 



An additional 13 local qyestiflns may nave peen added to this version o< tP^ 
survey If ss. pleaie answer guesiions Si to to according to t he instruction., 
on the separate question sheet. 
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New Jersey In-Stftte Local Questiofts 

Th* refraining question^ (ItfPS &8 to Rn) are iisked to ebtiin informitiQn &f 

IpLui interest to the Comnii.i^n. IMenit r«M qutstion cartfun^r 

and f^ark your reiponsc in the Mpproprinte item number of tht Rtuponic 
Codltig r©rm. Thank You. 

(08) Plot.e indicate th^ prlfflarr feison you decided to attend the eolURC 
where you are now. PUce tht number of thc^ tnost linportifit reason in 
Boi 68 on the Response Coding I'orm. (Mark one response only.] 

0. This coilferc's 3£3dcRiie rcputistiori j ^ «^ rnmc here 

\: Mv purcf^tfi. friend, and/or high ^chnol counselor* advised f.o to came here 
2 The eharaeter of this coMef,c (newness, sue, innovationj 

frcccived ..r. financial Md to cume hare th«n I would h.ve received to 

4. 1 can attend this cnilege, live ,it hone, and commme to elasses 
<! The relii'ions a f fi 1 int i nn of this eollep.e 

Tl% CDlleso w.'. iht one that n,o.«i ne.rly offered the turrieulun, 

7 Thtrjfi'llfre the one 1 touS .1 Me.l fin«ncinlly .ffnrd to «ttenH 

B Tin-; lollcpe vas tlif orily one Hist aiiinlited me j -.,;„„, n 

S; ThU c^n.Re's student body compo.itlnB {sil ^en. »11 w»nen. fioo du = a t , on, 1 ) 

(OlO If p.ylnr. for youf eduestion «ere nm a probl«" «hleh ty,.o institution 
\/ould you choose? 

0. PuMie two your college 

1. PfJV.Ttc two vraf college 

2. iMivate vncAti^nnl technical school 
5, ruMic faurvenr state cQlleF.e 

4. rriv-Tlc four year cnllapo 
I'uhlif stnti^ university 

0. Private linivcrsity 

(7(0 v;l,.n you ecplctc you. pos t ,«.<..d.r y edueatlon. whe.e d. you prefe, to 
jive and work? 

(I . I n tMv .T w r ^ e y 

1. In runt... He 1..^ New York, Ph.. iU 1., 

2. in M.;ne, Mas. K lUnp . . V.r ^.^ ^^^^^ ^^^.^^ ^.^^ 



In 111 .'ind.^ Inwa, ^nn.. Mich,, Hlnn., Mo 
^orf othE^f ntAfe in the United Elates 
C QT ci ^.n count I' V 
ftcri ?i£^rl/nfi prpference now 



IP 



answyrcf^ n in »7U, do not ans^wr thiB question. 

0. Ab^criLO of joi* L^pportunities 

1. Lo^nlif^n of fppuiMf o i' parents 

2. f^c-;ii^itfiVirOnncnt 
\. nLrgr^pV. V or eUnate 

4, !ii;;li^r s 3 1 r i o s elsewhere » 
1 , 0 1 h o r 

fo tork do not ^"'y quesition.) 

n rLrriCAL/SALER. 5Uch*». a b.nL teller, hooUetrer. .ecret^ry. 

1 eJirior. i«le.«an. s,U» cUfk, sdvc. filing or 1""'="" '^J" ' 
! rSiFTS-UV/TCCIlKlCAL. sueh a! baker, autonnbile neehinic, niichinist, 
Rainier! ploSl!or drnfts«a.. medlea. or dent.l t.ehniei.n, e«»puter 

prdnranmer 

5: 'SR^^^h a, e=n»r.«tion w«.k.r. e» washer, s.nltary wort.r. f.r™ 

administrator, buyer, restaurant ^""»«". "^"^"^^^^^^H ilU. pr^ti.al 
b Stnvicr WnR>;r.R, such as polieenan, firenan. harhtr. ttautieian, p 

nurse, waiter, privste houiehold ,i.,.v-.s„ dentiit, phvjici*n. 

, JpnpSh?§rSR-n;SlR:'."h"rowner «f . ...n .,u,in.s,, contraetar, 

5. Jm^m ;:Sri.":-"e.t.er, aMe.h,.r, ^a^h^n. operator, -e,d.r. 
mm.'r^'^'l il^-^U^^^\^U »an in ar„e. .erv.ee. 

(75, Which of th» foT lowing best da,= ri»>e. your hl«h -ehoal grades? 



P. Most ly A*s 

2. Mc^stiy C'n 

3, Mostly n'» 
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i74) In qutttion 114 jrou nir* laked nbQut th« incoise ©f ro»f piT«¥itw or liftl 
guifdiiiii. If ^©li ir« primrily of totally stif-nupport ini, i««leitf 
your incofni b«fert tisei duflnp this caltndilp vt«r (Ificloii iweeme froi 
ill sciUTeei), If your majof iourct ftf lupnopt ii #re» plBf«nti or Itial 
l^uirdians do NOT iniwir thii qut^tlen* 



0, Less thin $7,500 a yfir 

2, Between $9,000 and $11,999 

1, Between $11.1100 and $14,999 
4. Between SlS.QOO end $17,999 

ilh) Whera do your pir«nti livt? 



I. Httwetn Sli.Ona ind 110,999 

ft. n^t^mm 121,000 irvd Il4,gitf 

U Iftwetn |2S,000 and $17,^99 

8. BitwtiRi frs,000 and 130, §99 

0. $31 ,000 snd ahcive 



0* CloueesteT, Cawdin, Byrlifinton Ceuntll* 

1 , Mi^rcef Csunty 

2, AtlantiCj Cape May Countlts 

3, SontEFset, Middlasex Countift 
4» Union, rssex, Hudson CouTit ies 
1, berien County 

6, Cumberland, Silain Countiei 

7, Hunterdon, Karran, Merfls, Sussesr, P«ssiiC reunties 
6^ Qeean, Moniiouth Counties 

9, Do not live in New Jersiy 



f76) If YOU were a New Jersey rosidofit when you graduated frow hiih ichool 
hut DID NOT apply to thf State for financlil aid {m State ^ehoUrihip, 
roF Grant, Tuition Ai.J Hriint, liieentivt Hf ant , or County CoUeit flrant], 
whit »is the primary rffsson for net applyini? 

0, I did not ino^ about the New Jeriey profraai of itndent aisistanet 

1. My high ichooi eoynielora/teachirs advised me not to apply 
2 I thought liiy gradti were not good anoU|h to qualify 

3. I thought my fiPily's incose was too hiKh to qualify 

4. 1 Kissed the appUcati^n deadUnei ^ , . . d-t* 
S I failed to take th^ ^cholastie Aptitude Tes^ hv the ''^^"J^®^ 

t/ I didn't plan to atttnd *^^olle|e when I graduated fro. high ichool 
7 I didn't need fihaneial aid to attend this collepe 

a. i did apply for financial .id fro* the State of New Jersey 

(77) In Question 60, «e asked you ^here you norfaally live when you are In 
iollegJ! Hive; your present lources tf ineoiae and fi.lly iupport, 
where would you aost like to live? 

y. with parents 

1. With reUtives 

2. University or College re^idetige hsl] 

3. University or Celleie ap«rtment 

4. Fraternity or Sorority 

I. Off caapys, non-eolleie resldanee hill 

b, Rented rooai with or witheut board 

7. Dther off-ea»pys housing alone or with ipouse 

5 Other off-£a»pus housini with ene or tws roopsaies 

9. Other off^caepus h©uslng with thrie ©f acre rooawatei 

In ouestlon 61 ■sked you how far your llvlnt quarters were fre« the 

eSapus niven'your preient s.ureei of income and fail 1 r Support . what 
is the distance you prefer to llvt tt&n the eaapuar 

0, I wfeul4f like to live en eiapus 

1. Unrfer oiic siile/within wfcikini distanci of the canpui 
i. Kcrt than one wlli but less than 3 mi\m% 

5. »fg»rs than S ailes fewt Itss than S fRllas 

4. Mere than S allies but li^s than ten wilts 

5. More than ten iilles but Uss thiin II silei 

6 More than II miles but less than 2S wiles 

t7y) If you did flat enroll in yout first within tour »onthi of 

0 Esplsyed or s hoptBiker for two years or less 
I. DBployed or ■ hoiieiiiilier for ■ore thifi two ytin 
2! tn the fflillt»r)' ierviee 

,f you ire enrolleH in . county l"-*"*' "^^l^"'-'- 

□ , lusineis .nd r.oi.ere^ Ttrehnolosi*. fnon.fr«flsf«r) 

1 niti PpoeessiBK Ttehnolofles Cnoti-r ransfer) 
J ilamlth SBfwieis TechnolOii«i ( noil- 1 ran »r«r) 
V M"hlni':i end EniiHeeri^^ Tec hnol og ies (non -t rantftrS 
4 Natural Science Teghnoloiies f flon^iraajfer) 
S. Public S&rvice Techneloilts (non *t ransf t? * 

Liberal Arts - Transfer 



(78) 



(80) 
0 



7. tniinaefifii Sfitnce - Transfer ^ . ^ 

I. Business Adalnlstrit ion - Transfer 111 
i. nthtr TfrntiBfrnT Currieulup * 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSION ON FINANCING P0ST4EC0NDARY EDUCATION 
1200 OLD TRENTON ROAD 
TRENTON, NEW IE RSEY 08690 
(609) 586^9181 

INSTlTflTTHNAL Cnn!' *P 



11)1 - Atlantic C. C. 

102 - BorRcn C , H. 

103 - Rrookdnlc C. C, 

104 - nurlinfzton C, f! , 

105 - Cnmdcn T, 

106 - Cumberland C, C. 

107 - hssGx C. C. 

108 ^ Clouccster C. 
101) - Mercer C, C. C. 
lia - U\ddlcsQ% n, 

111 - Harris C, n. 

112 - Ocean C. C, 

113 - P mosaic C, C. 

114 - Snleni C. 

115 - sSomorsct C. C. 

116 - llniDn Collene 

117 - llniftn Co. Toch. Inst. 

201 - NJTT 

202 - Tliomas nclison 

203 - Glassboro Stnte 

204 - Jersey City State 

2 05 - Kcan Cullenc of N,J. 

206 - ffontclnir Stnto 

207 = Rnmnno Collenf^ of N\ J * 
2 08 - StocNtnn State 

209 ^ Trenton Stato 

210 - William Pnter.^nn State 

402 - L ivi nn'^Cf^ri rnjlefTC 

406 - Douglans College 

411 - Cook Collf^pn 

412 " RutfiOrs Cellepo 
414 - nnpincorinn 

4 21 - [4ew;irk A fi S 

4 25 - NnrR i 

430 - Pharnncy 

4 50 - Camdun A ft S 



3 0 I 
.^0 2 
30 3 
3(14 
%i)r> 
3 0fi 
30 7 

%() n 
310 
3 i I 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
311) 
3 20 
321 
322 
32 3 
324 
32 5 
32 6 
32 7 
328 
32 9 
330 



A Irnn V'h \ t r Co ! 1 cm-c 

A 1 p h o n mi ^ f n 1 I cp e 

A s snnnt i nn fn 1 \ r^r 

tot h 'icc^rn s li Hnvnli n 

Rlnnn^inll'^i folic ^f* 

(?n 1 d we 1 1 Cn 1 1 c r v 

r n n t e n n r C o 1 1 ^ n c 

Cnl 1 . nf * 111 \ znbnHi 

i'* Tf n n n s r. n r n ,^ I o ft o 

> r Mri i V n r s 1 t \' 

Hcl vn rrl W i 1 1 i nm^ Co H o r n 

rTi 1 e wno<l Cliffy 

nairlcnph nickinRnr! - ^Mt t linr ^ot(1 

ncHcinn Collene 

ncorf^inn Cnnrt Ccillefe 

!.iither Cn 1 1 c^e 

^^nnnout li Co 1 1 e?' e 

Nort hen r^t ern Hi bio rolle^o 

Princeton UniveTf^Jtv 

Rnhbinicnl f'ollrre 

!H c1 c r C c) i 1 e o 

S n 1 0 ^ i 'in C 0 1 J e n o 

St* Peter's (!nllef*c 

Scton lialT Ilnivernits^ 

Stevens Tnst. of Tech. 

T o m h r 0 c k Collene 

I J f n 1 n C n 1 1 n p e 

IVestfflinster Choir Colleen 

I-nirlainh niclrinson - Tennock 

I-airleifh nickinson - *^ifMpnn 
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TABLE C-1 
Distribution of Age 
By Segment 



UNTVEESm STATE COTOUNITY INBEFENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



18 and under 


4,0% 


2.2% 


5.2% 


19 


25.9 


17.9 


31,2 


20 


23.3 


1§.7 


22.4 


21 


21.4 


22.8 


11.1 


22 to 24 


18.0 


21. 2 


9.5 


25 to 29 


4.4 


8.4 


8.7 


30 to 34 


1.1 


2.7 


5.4 


35 to 40 


1.1 


2.2 


3.2 


41 and above 


.7 


1.9 


3.2 


Mean 


21,3 yeaES 


22,8 years 


22.8 years 



4.0% 
23.3 
20.8 
24.8 
20,8 
4.2 
1.3 
.3 
.6 



TABLE C-2 
Distribution of Marital StatiiS 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COTtfUNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGfiS COLLEGES COLLEGES 



Never Married 90.7% 

Married 7.0 

Separated >B 

Divorced »7 

Widowed • 1 
Other 



82 . 7% 


79.0% 


93.0% 


14.5 


15.?. 


5.4 


1.0 


2.2 


.2 


.7 


2.1 


.6 


.3 


.6 


,1 


.8 


.9 


.7 
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Distribution of Dependent Children 
By Segment 



None 

Of THose With Any: 

1 

2 

3 
4 

S or more 

Mean, thosa RepDrtlng Any 



UNIVERS ITY STATE COmmilTY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



96.3% 


93.1% 


85.2% 


97 . 3; 


54.4% 


37.4% 


32.4% 


55.2; 


28,9 


28.3 


31.1 


27.6 


10.0 


25. 3 


24.3 


13.8 


6.7 


7.1 


8.1 


3.4 




2.0 


4.1 




1.7 


2.1 


2.2 


1.7 



TABLE C-4 

Riespondeots - Parents- Residence by Counties 
By Segments 



mcester, Camden * 
Burlington 

.an tie* Cape May 
lersety HiddleseK 
Ion J. Essex, Huison 
fgen 

aberlandt Salem 
iterdonj barren > Horris* 
SyBBeXj Passaic 
san, Monmouth 
: in New Jersey 



STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



COmUNITY 
COLLEGES 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



TOTAL 



15.4% 


9.1% 


12.4% 


4.4% 


11A% 


3.1 


4.0 


4.9 


2.5 


3.5 


1.3 


3.2 


3.4 


0.4 


1.9 


16,9 


8.2 


33.2 


6.3 


15.,S 


23.1 


27.1 


10.4 


13.5 


20.3 


11., 1 


15.0 


7.3 


14.4 


12.0 


1.0 


1.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.3 


11.5 


17.0 


7.6 


9.2 


11.9 


6.9 


5.8 


9.4 


14.8 


8.4 


9.7 


9.2 


9.3 


33.5 


13.7 
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TABLE C-5 

Respondents' Parents' Residence by Counties 
By StaK and Fs'acirr^l/ Ethnic Group 





MALE 


PEMiALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Gloucester, Camden, Burlington 


11.5% 


11.4% 


11.4% 


13.61 


14.1% 


Mercer 


3.3 


3.8 


3.3 


4.5 


6.4 


Atlantic, Cape May 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


4,2 


6.4 


Soraerset, Middlesex 


15.9 


15.3 


16.2 


6.6 


9.0 


Union, Essex, Hudson 


19 „ 4 


21.3 


19.4 


32.4 


26.9 


Bergen 


11.7 


12.3 


13.0 


3.5 


6.4 


Cumber land 5 Salem 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


7..1 


1.3 


Hurtterdson, Warren, Morris, Sussex, 












Passaic 


11.4 


12 „1 


12.3 


6.3 


14.1 


Ocean, Monmouth 


8.7 


8,1 


8.9 


3.8 


6.4 


Nat In Mew Jersey 


15.2 


12.3 


12.5 


23,0 


9.0 



TABLE C-6 
Method of Admission 
By Racial/Ethnic Gr*^up 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


First-Time freshman 


76.6% 


72.4% 


71.8% 


Coiwaunity College Transfer 


8,5 


12.3 


7.1 


Transfer from an In-State 






7.0 


Four-Year Institution 


4.8 


5.8 


Transfer from an Out-Of- 








State Four-Year 








Institution 


7.7 


5.0 


10.6 


Other 


2.3 


4.3 


3.6 
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TABLE C"7 

Primary Reason for Attending the College Where Enrolled 
By Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



REASON MALE FEMALE WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



College's Acadeiiic Reputation 

Parents, Friends,,, Counselor Advice 

College's General Character 

More Financial Aid, Here 

Can Live at Home and Cotnmute 

College's Religious Affiliation 

Desired Gurriculuns Hare 

Could Bast Afford This College 

Only College That Admitted Ma 

Composition of Student Body 



17.7% 


14.0% 


15.8% 


14.2% 


12.7% 


6.7 


6.5 


6.2 


11.2 


11.4 


5.0 


5.2 


5.2 


3.3 


5.0 


2.8 


2.8 


2.4 


6.6 


8.9 


21.2 


21.1 


20.9 


28.7 


19.0 


0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


15.6 


19.4 


18.0 


13.5 


16.5 


27.5 


28.7 


28.8 


19.2 


24.0 


2.4 


■ 1.5 


1.9 


2.6 


2.5 


0.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


0.0 



TABLE C-S 



?rimary Reason for Attending the College Wiere Enrolled 
By Family Income rntervals 



Less $6,000 S 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 More 
REASON than to to to to ^.^^^^^ 

$6,000 $8,999 S12,000 $15,000 $17,999 $18,000 



College's Academic Reputation 10.9% 
Parante, Friends, Coimaelor 

Advice 6*7 
College's General Character 4.0 
More Financial Aid Hare 6*0 
Can Livfa at Home and Cotmiute 28,3 
College's Religious Affilia- 
tion 0.4 
Dasirad Curricula Hare 16.0 
Could Bast Afford This 

Collage 24,8 

Only Collage that Admitted Ma 2*9 

Composition of Student Body 0.0 
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12. 6X 


11,6% 


14. IX 


16.5% 


20.7% 


6.5 


7.0 


4.& 


6.5 


7.7 


3.6 


3.0 


5.3 


3.6 


6.9 


4.8 


3.6 


3.1 


2.1 


1.2 


22.5 


20.2 


19.9 


18.8 


19.5 


1.1 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


16.8 


15,8 


17.6 


17.8 


18.7 


30.6 


■ 35.3 


32.5 


32.7 


22.4 


1.5 


2.2 


2.2 


1.4 


1.8 


0.0 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.7 



TABLE C-9 
High School Grades 
By Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



MALE FEMAI.E WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Mostly A's 
Mostly B's 
Mostly C's 
Mostly D's 



Approximate Mean* 87,7 



38 . 6% 


60.3% 


37.3% 


17.5% 


21.3% 


50.0 


35.9 


45.9 


53.2 


56.3 


10.6 


3.7 


15.6 


28.3 


22.4 


0.8 


0.1 


1.2 


1.0 


0.0 


87.7 


90.6 


86.9 


83.7, 


84.5 



*the approximate mean is calculated by assuming a numerical value 
of 95 for A, 85 for B, 75 for C, and 65 for D. 



TABLE C--10 





Distribution of 


Grade-Point Average 






By 


Segmant 








UNIVERSITY 


STATE 
COLLEGES 


COtWUNITY 
COLLEGES 


INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 


3.5 or Higher 
2.5 to 3.4 
1.5 CO 2.4 
Below 1.5 


23.4% 
59.6 
16.5 
.5 


23.2% 
63.7 
13.0 
.1 


18.2% 
54.7 
26.5 
.5 


21.5% 
61.3 
17.1 
.1 


Mean 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 
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TABLE C-11 
Distribution of Grade-Point Average 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RlCAN 



3,5 or Above 


23.5% 


7.3% 


10.61 


2.5 to 3.4 


60.0 


56.5 


63.5 


1.5 to 2.4 


16.2 


34.7 


25.9 


Below 1. 5 


.3 


1.5 




Mean 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 



TABLE C-12 

Distribution of Mean Grade-Point Average 
By Segrnent and Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Rutgers 


3.0 


2. 7 


2,9 


State Colleges 


3.1 


2.7 


2.8 


Conmiunlty Colleges 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


Independent Colleges 


3.0 


2.7 


2,9 



1 
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TABLE C-13 
Distribution of Class Level 
By Sagment 





UNIVERSITY 


STATE 


COMMUKITV 


INDEPENDENT 






COLLEGES 


COLLEOIS 


COLLEGES 


Freshman 


28.0% 


15.7% 


S3.8X 


23.1% 


Sophotnore 


27.4 


21.4 


38.1 


25.1 


Junior 


24.0 


28.0 


5.2 


26.5 


Senior 


18.8 


33.1 


2.3 


24.4 


Sth Year Undergraduate 


1.8 


1.7 


.2 


.9 



TABLE 

Distribution of Class Level 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Freshoion 


27.9% 


35.3% 


33.71 


Sophomore 


27.4 


23.4 


24.0 


Junior 


22.2 


22.2 


23.3 


Senior 


21.1 


17.0 


17.4 


5th Year Undergraduate 


1.3 


2.1 


1.2 
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TABLE C'15 

Academic Programs of Conffnunity College Students 



TOTAL MALE FE^^LE WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Non-Transfer 

B ue 1 ne ss / Comme r ce 
Data Processing 
Health Services 
Engineering Technology 
Natural Sciences 
Public Service 

Transfer 

Liberal Arts ■ 
Engineering Science 
Business Administration 
Other Programs 



9,2% 


7.0% 


11.6% 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


10.7 


3.3 


18.6 


4.2 


7.6 


0.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.9 


3.0 


0. 7 


30.0 


27.2 


33.0 


4.8 


8.3 


1.2 


20,0 


26,7 


12.8 


16.4 


13.9 


19.1 



9.8% 


4.0% 


0.01 


1,5 


1. 3 


0.0 


10.6 


10.7 


0.0 


4.6 


1. 3 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1. 3 


0.0 


30.9 


29. 3 


12.5 


4.4 


4.0 


12.5 


19.1 


18. 7 


50.0 


15.4 


29. 3 


25.0 



TABLE C-16 
Distribution of Degree Aspirations 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COMUJNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



Doctorate 
Masters 
Bachelors 
Associate 

Non-Degree Certificate 



28.1% 17.8% 
39 . 2 46 . 4 

32.4 35.2 
.3 

.3 .3 



10.5% 23.7% 

27.4 40.3 

33.0 33.6 

27.0 1.8 

2.2 .7 
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TABLE 
Degree Aspirations 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Doctorate 


20,9% 


23.5% 


20,9% 


Masters 




41,8 


41.9 


Bachelors 


34. 4 


29,6 


31.4 


Associate 




5.2 


5,8 


Non-Degree Certificate 


. 7 







TABLE C=18 
Planned Occupation After Graduation 
By Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



OCCUPATION MALE FEMALE WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Clerical/Sales 


4.2% 


6.7% 


5.3% 


7. 


1% 


9. 


1% 


Graf tsman /Technical 


5.9 


3.6 


5.1 


5. 


,3 


3. 


0 


Hoinemaker 


0.8 


1.4 


1.1 


2. 


0 


0. 


0 


Laborer 


1.5 


0.4 


0,9 


1, 


,2 


1. 


5 


Manager/Admlnist rator 


15.1 


7.1 


10.8 


11. 


,3 


16. 


7 


Service Worker 


3.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2, 


,8 


3. 


0 


Professional 


63.1 


78.1 


71.5 


67. 


,3 


63. 


7 


Proprietor 


2.3 


0.2 


1.2 


0. 


,8 


1. 


5 


Operative 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0, 


,0 


0. 


0 


Military 


2.2 


0.5 


1.2 


1. 


,6 


1. 


5 
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TABLE C-19 
Planned Occupation After Graduation 
By Family Income 



Less $6 ,000 $9 ,000 $12 ,000 $15,000 Mora 
OCCUPATION than to to to to than 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $17,999 S18,Q00 



Clerical/Sales 
Graf tsman /Technical 
Homemaker 
Laborer 

Manager/Administrator 

Service Worker 

Professional 

Proprietor 

Operac 1 ve 

Military 



7.1% 


6. 


3% 


4.8: 


4.7 


6. 


6 


6.0 


0.9 


1. 


2 


1.5 


1.6 


0. 


5 


0.5 


11.1 


12. 


2 


8.2 


2.8 


3. 


2 


3.1 


69.8 


67. 


0 


73.0 


0.9 


1. 


5 


1.2 


0.2 


0. 


0 


0.2 


0.9 


1. 


5 


1.5 



4. 


8% 


4.5% 


5.9% 


6, 


2 


4.8 


4.4 


1. 


7 


1.0 


0.7 


0. 


5 


1.6 


1.0 


9. 


6 


10.8 


12,7 


2. 


8 


2.4 


2.5 


72. 


2 


71.8 


70.1 


0. 


8 


1.8 


1.3 


0. 


0 


0.2 


0.1 




4 


1.1 


1.3 



TABLE C-20 

Preferred Area of Residence After Completion of Educational Programs 
By Sex and Racial/Ethnic Groups 



MALE FE^IiXLE WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



In New Jersey 


30. 


5% 


31. 


0% 


29. 


,8% 


43. 


9% 


48. 


2% 


Mid-Atlantic State 


6. 


5 


8. 


7 


7, 


,9 


5. 


,6 


6. 


3 


New England State 


5. 


0 


5. 


2 


5, 


,7 


0. 


.0 


0. 


0 


Mid-West State 


2 . 


0 


1. 


7 


1, 


,8 


2. 


.3 


1. 


3 


Some Other State 


15. 


9 


12. 


9 


14, 


,7 


13. 


, 2 


8. 


8 


Foreign Country 


3. 


3 


3. 


5 


2, 


,9 


2, 


,6 


2. 


5 


Undecided 


36. 


8 


37. 


0 


37, 


,2 


32, 


,4 


31. 


3 
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TABLE C-21 

Preferred Area of Residence After Completion of Educational Programs 

By Family Income Intervals 



iREA 



In New Jersey 
Mid-Atlantic State 
New England State 
Mid-^West State 
Some Other State 
Foreign Country 
Undecided 



Less 






S12 000 


S15.000 


More 


than 


to 


to 


to 


to 


than 


$6,000 


$8,999 


$11,999 


$14,999 


$17,999 


$18,000 


41.6% 


37. 5% 


34. 7% 


30,8% 


28,0% 


24. 7% 


6,3 


6.3 


■ 6.1 


6.9 


9.1 


8,9 


2.7 


4.2 


5.1 


5.6 


4.7 


6.3 


0,9 


1.7 


3.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2,0 


10,3 


11.9 


15.2 


15 . 1 


13,7 


16.0 


3,6 


3.2 


3.6 


2,9 


2.7 


3,9 


34,6 


35. 2 


32. 3 


37.2 


39,8 


38.2 



TABLE C-^22 

PrimaiT Reason For Not Staying in New Jersey 
After Complating Education 

By Sex and Racial /Ethnic Group 



REASON 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO R 


Absence of Job 
Opportunitiea 


16.9% 


20.6% 


18.5% 


23.4% 


26. SI 


Location of Spouse 
or Parents 


4,1 


10.4 


7.1 


6.3 


5.9 


Social Environment 
of New Jersey 


25.0 


20.9 


23.5 


18.4 


8.8 


Geography or Climate 
of New Jersey 


23.2 


18.3 


21.8 


10.1 


17.6 


Higher Salaries 

Elsewhere 
Some Other Reason 


5.1 
25.7 


3.6 
26.2 


3.8 
25.3 


13.3 
28.5 


8.8 
32.4 
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TABLE C=^23 



Prim^iry Reason for Not Staying in New Jersey 
After Completing Education 

By FaTiiily Income Intervals 



REASON 



Less $6,000 $ 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 More 
than tn to to to than 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 



Absence of Job 

Opportunities 
Location of Spouse 

or Parents 
Social Environment 

of New J^^rBey 
Geography or Climate 

of New Jersey 
Higher Salaries 

Elsewhere 
Some Other Reason 



22, 


.0% 


22, 


,3% 


19, 


6% 


19. 


,9% 


19.7% 


15,9; 


3. 


, 1 


7 . 


.0 


5. 


9 


5. 


,6 


6.9 


9,2 


23. 


.8 


24. 


.2 


21. 


,7 


22. 


.7 


21.5 


23,9 


14, 


,2 


16. 


. 3 


22. 


,8 


21, 


.0 


23,8 


21,6 


6^ 


A 


7. 


.0 


3. 


, 2 


4, 


,3 


4,7 


3.6 


30. 


.5 


23 


,2 


26. 


,8 


26, 


.5 


23.4 


25.8 
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TABLE D^l 

Distribution of Books and Supplies Expense 
By Segnient 





UNIVERSirY 


STATE 


COMMUNITY 


INDEPENnENT 






COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


SI to $200 


75,4% 


81,2% 


83,0% 


70.4% 


$201 to S400 


22, 8 


17.1 


13.3 


25.6 


S401 to $600 


1,5 


1,2 


1,7 


3,0 


SbOl to $1,000 


. 3 


,4 


.8 


• 8 


$1,001 and above 




.2 


.3 


,2 


Mean 


$155 


$144 


$143 


$171 



TABLE D-2 
Distribution of Books and Supplies 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK • PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


77.8% 


74.5% 


78.6% 


$201 to $400 


19.9 


22.7 


15.5 


$401 to $600 


1,6 


1.9 


4.8 


$601 to $1,000 


.5 


,6 


1.2 


$1,001 and above 


.1 


.3 




Mean 


$151 


$161 


$158 
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TABLE 0^-3 
Place of Residence 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



BLACK 



PUERTO RICAN 



Parents- or Relatives 

On-Campus 

Of f -Campus 



45,0% 
35.2 
19. S 



30. 1% 
29. 2 
40.7 



41.9% 
39. 5 
18.6 



TABLE D-4 

Distribution of Room and Board Expensa 
By Segment 



$1 to S 
$201 to 
$401 to 
$601 to 
$1,001 
$1,501 
$2,001 
$2,501 
$3,001 

Mean 



200 
S400 
$600 
$1,000 
to $1,500 
to $2,000 
to $2^500 
to S3, 000 
and above 



UNIVERSITY 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



CfWlUNITY 
COLLEGES 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



3.2% 


7.6% 


23 . 5% 


2.9% 


2.8 


5.5 


10.2 


2.8 


4.3 


10.3 


5.6 ■ 


4.2 


25.9 


28.4 


14.9 


20.4 


4fr. 3 


27,1 


14.2 


30.1 


10.8 


9.6 


8.7 


25.7 


2.8 


4.0 


8.4 


7.7 


1.9 


2.5 


6,2 


3.2 


1.9 


4,9 


8.4 


2.9 


SI, 192 


31,1*2 


$1,182 


$1,385 
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• TABLE D-5 
'Distribuclon of Room and Board Expense 
By Racial/Ethnic Croup 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 CO S200 


5.7% 


5.1% 


3.8% 


$201 to $400 


4.0 


3.7 


1.9 


$401 to $600 


5.5 


5,1 


5.7 


S601 to 31,000 


24.1 


25.2 


32,1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


37.5 


28.0 


35.8 


$1,501 to $2,000 


13,2 


14.5 


5.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


4.5 


6.5 


13.2 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.4 


6.1 


1.9 


$3,001 and above 


3.1 


5.6 




Mean 


$1,212 


$1,358 


$1,191 



TABLE D^6 

Distribution of Rcom and Board Expense 
By Dependency Status 



$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1»000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 



Mean 



Dependent 
At Home 


Single 
Away 


Independ 
Single 


ent 
Married 


30.3% 


1.3% 


i.0% 


1.1% 


13.0 


2.1 


1.5 


2.6 


10.4 


5.0 


6.1 


.4 


21.4 


27.4 


24.5 


6.7 


16.0 


44.6 


31.6 


13.9 


5.2 


14.4 


18.9 


15.0 


2.2 


3.6 


8.7 


14.6 


.6 


1.1 


5.1 


18.0 


.9 


.6 


2.6 


27.7 


$681 


$1,191 


$1,383 


$2,293 
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TABLE D=7 
Method of Travel to Campus 
By SegTnent 



UniVERSITY STATE COmUNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



Walk 


35, 


A% 


Automobile 


39. 


,6 


Public Transportation 


12, 


,1 


Car Pool 


1. 


.6 


Bicycle /Motorcycle 


2, 


.0 


College Bus 


9, 


,3 


Hitchhike 




,3 



16.9% 3.2% 43,6% 

68.7 84.3 48.2 

8.2 5.9 4,6 

3.8 3,0 1.3 

l.O 1.9 1.6 

•3 .8 .1 

1.0 .8 .6 



TABLE D-8 

Distribution of Distance of Residence from Cainpus 

By Seginsnt 



UNIVERSITY 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



CObmUNITY 
COLLEGES 



On-Campua 


40.5% 


13. IZ 


2.5: 


Under 1 mile 


8.5 


7.9 


3.3 


1-3 miles 


9.6 


q.9 


10.4 


3-5 miles 


7.0 


9.7 


13.2 


5-10 miles 


10.9 


15.6 


27.8 


10 - 15 miles 


8.6 


17.1 


21.5 


15 - 25 miles 


8.4 


17.0 


15.2 


25 miles or more 


6.6 


9.7, 


6.1 


Mean Distance (mllog) 


10.2 


11.8 


10.7 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



52.6% 
5.3 
7.4 
4.5 

9.3 
8.2 
7.9 
4.9 



10.8 
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TABLF D-9 

Di^^Lri hutioa of TranHporcation Expense 
By Segment 





UNIVERSITY 


STATE 


COM^fUNTTY 


I.TOEPENDENT 






COLLECF'S 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


SI to S200 


59 . 9% 


46.4% 


51 .1% 


59. 3^ 


$201 to $400 


23,4 


30 . 9 


26.8 


22.1 


$401 Co $600 


10.7 


13.4 


12.8 


11.3 


S601 to $1,000 


4.9 


7.0 


6.7 


5.8 


SI, 001 CO $1,500 




1.6 


2.1 


1.1 


$1^501 and above 


.3 


.7 


.5 


.4 


Mean 


( T! 7 


S295 


S284 


S249 



TABLE D^IO 
Mean Transpor ta cion Expense 
Bv Method of Travel 



UNIVERSITY 



Walk/Hltchhlke 
Automobile 

Public Transportation 
Car Pool 
College Bus 
Other 



$149 

328 
231 
280 
156 
223 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



$177 
326 
227 
359 
400 
187 



CO>t{UNITY 
COLLEGES 



$223 
291 
243 
236 
200 
273 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



$194 

304 
198 
183 
100 
323 



EKLC 
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Distribution .^r Trnny]K- : tnc ic^n FlxpenKt;; 
Bv Hacial/Echnic Hroup 



WHITE BLACK PUKRTu RTCAN 



$1 to S20Q ^^.9;: 56. 2^0 60.0^': 

S201 to ^400 25.6 27.1 25.0 

S^^Ol to SoOO i-1 .9 10.3 7.5 

S601 to $1,000 5.7 4.9 6.3 

$1,001 to $1,500 ] 1.0 1.3 

S],501 and above .3 

Mu:in S262 $243 $238 



TABLE D-12 

niBtribuclon of Clothing, Recreation, and Incidentals Expense 

F5y SegTTient 



UNIVERSITY 



SI to $200 
S201 CO $400 
$401 to $600 
S601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
SI, 501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 nnd above 

Mean 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



36 . 6% 


36 . 9% 


43.2% 


32.5% 


33.2 


30.5 


26.1 


31.9 


18.3 


16.7 


15.5 


17.4 


8.6 


9.1 


8.8 


12.3 


2.3 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


.8 


1.9 


1.5 


1.1 


. 2 


.4 


.5 


.4 


.1 


.4 


.2 


.4 


. 1 


.4 


.6 


.7 


$348 


$397 


§380 


S418 
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TABLE D-13 



Distribucion of Clothing, Recreation, 
and Incidentals Expense 

Bv Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $ 


200 


37,1% 


30.9% 


38 


.3% 


S201 to 


S400 


31.4 


29.0 


32 


. 1. 


S401 to 


$600 


17.4 


19.2 


14 


.8 


S601 CO 


$1,000 


9 , 2 


11.7 


7 


. L 


$1,001 


to $1,500 


2.8 


6.6 


2 


.5 


$1 ,501 


CO $2,000 




1.3 


3 


.7 


$2,001 


CO S2,500 




.6 




. 2 


$2,501 


to $3,000 


. 2 


.6 






$3,001 


and above 


.4 








Mean 




$373 


$444 


$3 


91 



TABLE D»14 

Distributinn of Clothing, Recreation, 
and Incidentals Expense 

By Dependency Status 



$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean 



Dependent Single Independent 

At Home AwHy Single Married 



39.5% 


37,4% 


24.3% 


30 . 1% 


29.0 


33.9 


32.1 


27.0 


17.3 


17.5 


18.3 


17.5 


9.1 


8.1 


14 . 7 


13.9 


2.8 


2.2 


6,0 


6.1 


1,6 


.6 


3.2 


2.0 


.2 


.2 


,5 


.9 


.2 


.1 


.5 


.7 


.3 




.5 


1.8 


$370 


$337 


$500 


$523 
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TABLE E-1 
Distribution of Parental Income 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



— 




BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Under $3,000 


3.1% 


19.8% 


11.1% 


$3,000 CO $5,999 


4.4 


17.8 


14 .8 


$6,000 to $7,499 


3.5 


11.2 


11.1 


$7,500 to $8,999 


4.9 


8.3 


8.6 


$9,000 to $11,999 


13.1 


13.9 


17.3 


$12,000 to $14,999 


17.7 


11 , 2 


11.1 


$15,000 to $17,999 


14.4 


6.6 


8.6 


$18,000 CO $20,999 


12.2 


3.3 


1.2 


$21,000 to $24,999 


10.0 


5.0 


4.9 


$25,000 and above 


16.8 


3.0 


11.1 


Mean $16,736 


$9,270 


$11,747 



TABLE E-2 
Di&rributiQn of Spouse Contribution 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 



EKLC 
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INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



None 


93.6% 


88.4% 


89 . 3% 


95.6% 


Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 


9.2% 
8.6 
8.0 
8.0 

10.4 
4.3 
• 3,7 
6.7 

41.1 


7.2% 
4.2 
5.4 
19.9 
13.9 
7.2 
4.2 
3,6 
34.3 


16.8% 

11.2 
9.3 

15.0 
5.6 
2.8 
5.6 
1.9 

31.8 


12.5% 
6.3 

10.4 

12.5 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
2.1 

37.5 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$2,051 


$1,902 


$1,626 


$1,881 


Mean, All Respondents 


$132 


$126 


S174 


$84 



TABLE £--3 

Distribution of Self '-Supporting Student Income 
By Rncial/Ethnic Group 





WHi i & 


D L K 


r U£iK iU MUHiN 


Under $7,500 


72.0% 


73.4% 


76.0% 


$7,501 to $8,999 


5.2 


5.5 


6.9 


$9,000 to $11,999 


5.7 


5.5 


6.9 


$12,000 to $14,999 


5.3 


8.3 


0.0 


$15,000 to $17,999 


4.1 


3.3 


3,4 


$18,000 to $20,999 


2.4 


1,7 


3,4 


$21 ,000 to $24,999 


1.5 


1.1 


3.4 


$25,000 to f:7,999 


1.4 


0.6 


0,0 


$28,000 to $30^999 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


$31 ,000 and above 


1.5 


0.6 


0.0 


Mean $^ 


5,921 


$7,067 


$6,361 



TABLE E--4 
Distribution of Sunmier Earnings 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY 



EKLC 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 ^^nd above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 

Mean, All Respondents 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 
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INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



11.8% 


16.6% 


24 . 1% 


14.7% 


4.9% 


5.1% 


7.4% 


5.9% 


10.3 


12.6 


12.1 


9.1 


15.6 


17,1 


18.2 


13.3 


25.9 


28.0 


19.9 


27.3 


22.7 


16.8 


14.4 


21.9 


10.3 


6.9 


9.5 


10.2 


4.9 


3.4 


4.7 


5.3 


2.4 


3.3 


4.6 


3.0 


3.1 


6.8 


9.2 


3.9 


$1,063 


$1,080 


$1,175 


$1,103 


$938 


$901 


$892 


$941 



TABLE E-5 
Distribution of Sunmer Earnings 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


None 




J ^ . Q /« 


29.0% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








9=1 to ^ZUU 




11 8% 


6,6% 


$201 to $400 


10.6 


17.2 


18.0 


$401 to $600 


15.7 


15.8 


26.2 


$601 to $1,000 


25.9 


18.1 


21,3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


20.6 


14,0 


11.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9.6 


8.1 


6.6 


$2,001 to $2,500 


4.7 


.9 


9.8 


$2,501 to $3,000 


3.2 


2.3 




$3,001 and abova 


4.7 


11.8 




Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,097 


$1,086 


$842 


Mean, All Respondents 


$949 


$729 


$597 



TABLE E-6 
Distribution of Veterans Benefits 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE CObMJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


97. o; 


Of Those Reporting Any 




$1 to $200 


7.8; 


$201 to $400 


2.6 


$401 to $600 


1.3 


$601 to $1,000 


2.6 


$1,001 to $1,500 


3.9 


$1,501 to $2,000 


11.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


32.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


24.7 


$3,001 and above 


13.0 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$2,160 



93.7% 


87,8% 


96.7% 


— % 


1.6% 


2.8% 


7.8 


9.8 




2.2 


4.9 


2.8 


3.3 


2.5 


5.6 


3.3 


5.7 


5.6 


7.8 


5.7 


22.2 


24.4 


19.7 


19.4 


23.3 


23.8 


25.0 


27.8 


26.2 


16,7 


$2,403 


$2,262 


$2,228 
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TABLE E=7 

Distribution of Social Security Benefits 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COmJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


92.8% 


92.7% 


92.3% 


91 . 7% 


Of Those Report: ing Any 










$1 to 5200 


16.5% 


15.1% 


16.9% 


8.9% 


$201 to $400 


7.7 


5.4 


14.3 


5.6 


$401 to $600 


11.0 


9.7 


6.5 


6.7 


$601 to $1,000 


25.3 


' 18.3 


11 . 7 


16.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


17.0 


15.1 


22.1 


32,2 


$1,501 to $2,000 


13.7 


23.7 


16.9 


14.4 


$2,001 to $2,500 


4.9 


10.8 


9.1 


10.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.2 




1.3 


2.2 


$3,001 and above 


1.0 


2.2 


1.3 


3.3 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$979 


$1,145 


$1,043 


$1,251 



TABLE E-B 
Distribution of Welfare Payments 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE CObMJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES ^COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000' 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



98.9% 


99.1% 


29.6% 


27.3% 


11.1 


9.1 


3.7 


18.2 


7.4 




3.7 




11.1 




11.1 


27.3 


18.5 


18.2 


3.7 





$1,270 $1,386 



95.7% 99.1% 

14.0% 40.0% 
11.6 

7.0 30.0 

9.3 10.0 
7.0 
14.0 
7.0 

14.0 10.0 

16.3 10.0 

$600 $895 



TABLE E-9 

Distribution of Vocational Rehabilitation Benefits 

By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COMUNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


99.7% 


99.1% 


98.4% 


99.6% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


12.5% 


25.0% 


6.3% 


25.0% 


$201 to $400 




16.7 


6.3 




$401 to $600 ' " 


25.0 


58.3 


37.5 




$601 to $1,000 


50.0 




18.8 


25.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 






25.0 




$1,501 to $2,000 


12.5 




6.3 




$2,001 to $2,500 








25.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 










$3,001 and above 










Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$756 


$625 


$784 


$1,225 



TABLE E-^IO 
Distribution of Other Benefits 
By Segment 



_^ - r^- — 

UNIVERSITY STATE CO>MJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



97.9% 


97.4% 


96.7% 


97.8% 


22.6% 


39.4% 


33.3% 


8.3% 


20.8 


18.2 


15.2 


20.8 


17.0 


12.1 


21.2 


16.7 


17. 0 


15.2 


15.2 


16.7 


5.7 


6.1 




4.2 


7.5 






20.8 


7.5 


3.0 


9.1 




1.9 


3.0 


6.1 


8.3 




3.0 




4.2 


$730 


$609 


$677 


$1,079 
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TABLE E-11 
Distribution of Total Benefits 
By SegmDnt 



UNIVERSITY 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 

Mean, All Respondents 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



C0I#1UNITY 
COLLEGES 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



87.3% 


82.7% 


75.5% 


86.1% 


14.8% 


9.5% 


10.2% 


8.7% 


6.9 


8.1 


7.8 


4.0 


8.8 


5.9 


5.3 


6.7 


18.3 


13.6 


7.3 


12.7 


10.4 


9.0 


11.0 


21.3 


13.2 


14.0 


9.8 


16.7 


12.9 


15.8 


13.9 


11.3 


8.8 


10.9 


15.9 


10.0 


5.6 


13.2 


18.7 


8.7 


$1,324 


$1,623 


$1,835 


$1,535 


$165 


$281 


$450 


$213 



TABLE £--12 
Distribution of Total Benefits 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 

Mean, All Respondents 



85.4% 


71.1% 


73.3% 


10.9% 


13.7% 


17.4% 


7.0 


6.3 


4.3 


6.2 


8.4 


8.7 


13.8 


11.6 


13.0 


12.5 


6.3 


4.3 


13.7 


8.4 


13.0 


14.4 


9.5 


17.4 


10.3 


21.1 


8.7 


11.1 


13.7 


8.7 


$1,557 


$1,707 


$1,667 


$228 


$493 


$446 
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TABLE F-1 



Responses to "Did You Apply for Financial Aid at Your 
Institution for this Acadamlc Year?" 

by Family Income Intervals 



LESS $6 ,000 $9 ,000 $12 ,000 $15 ,000 MORE 
RESPONSE THAN to to to to THAN 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 



No 

Yes , and Aid Was Granted 
Yes, but Was Ineligible 
Yes, but Funds Were 
Unavailable 



25,7 41*6 43,7 

64, 3 45.4 42.4 

6.0 10.2 11.9 

4,0 2.8 2.0 



51.0 56.0 69.6 

30.6 27.9 16,4 

14.6 ' 14,4 12.9 

3.8 1.7 1.1 



TABLE F"2 

Reasons for Failing to Apply fpr.State Financial Aid 
by Calculated Financial Need 



LESS $400 $1,001 $1,501 $2,001 MORE 
THAN to to to ^ to THAN 

$400 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 $2,500 



Unaware of State Prograins 


17.5% 


23.6% 


22. 


3% 


24.2% 


27.9% 


32.7% 


High Schaol Advised Me 
Not to 


1.9 


0.9 


4. 


5 


2.4 


5.9 


4.& 


Believed Grades Were Too 
Poor 


9.6 


7.3 


6. 


1 


7.3 


16.2 


8.2 


Believed Income Was Too 
High 


46.9 


41.7 


38. 


5 


33.1 


33.8 


27.9- 


Missed Application 

Deadline 
Failed to Take S.A.T. 


1.9 
1.2 


2.4 
0.3 


6. 
0. 


1 
0 


6.5 
0.0 


1.5 
0.0 


1.4 
0.0 


Didn't Plan to Attend 

College 
Did Not Need Financial Aid 


9.9 
11.1 


10.3 
13.5 


15. 
7. 


1 
3 


12.9 
13.6 


4.4 
10.3 


14.2 
10.8 
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TABLE F-3 

Reasons for Failing to Apply for State Financial Aid 
by Family Income Intervals 



LESS $6,000 $4,000 $12,000 $15,000 MORE 
THAN to to to to THAN 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,499 $14,999 $17,999 $18,000 



Unaware of State Programs 


42. 


7% 


36. 


1% 


26. 


4% 


19. 


9% 


17. 


3% 


9. 


8% 


High School Advised Me 
Not To 


3. 


3 


4. 


3 


2. 


9 


2. 


2 


3. 


0 


1. 


6 


Believed Grades Were 
Too Poor 


5. 


2 


10. 


3 


10. 


7 


9. 


1 


7. 


1 


4. 


6 


Believed Income Was 
Too High 


9. 


4 


17. 


6 


23. 


8 


38. 


1 


47. 


3 


60. 


0 


Missed Application , 

Deadline 
Failed to Take S.A.T. 


4. 
0. 


7 
5 


4. 
0. 


7 
9 


4. 
1. 


6 
3 


5. 
0. 


4 
2 


3. 
0. 


3 
9 


1. 
0. 


0 
0 


Didn't Plan to Attend 
College 


,24. 


3 


15. 


4 


14. 


0 


7. 


6 


7. 


7 


4. 


3 


Did Not Need Financial 
Aid 


9. 


9 


10. 


7 


16. 


3 


17. 


5 


13. 


4 


18. 


7 



TABLE F»4 
Distribution of B*E*O.G. 
By Segment 





raiVERSITY 


STATE 


COMMUNITY 


INDEPENDENT 






COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


Nons 


92.6% 


92. 8X 


91.1% 


92.5% 


Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 and Above 


16.5% 
, 21.3 
22.9 
27.1 
11.2 
1.1 


21.4% 

17.5 

22.3 

23.3 

15.5 


9.0% 
20.2 
23.6 
44.9 

2.2 


14.8% 
13.6 
21.0 
30.9 
18.5 
1,2 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$570 


$566 


$575 


$661 
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TABLE F-5 

Distribution of Non-Rasident Tuition Waiver 
By Segment 



UNI VERS ITY STATE COMMUN ITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


99.3% 


98.7% 


96.0% 


99.2% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


35 . 3% 


42.1% 


32.5% 


11.1% 


$201 to $400 


17.6 


15.8 


37.5 


22.2 


$401 to $600 


11.8 


26.3 


17.5 


22.2 


$601 to $1,000 


23.5 


15.8 


5.0 


11.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


11.8 








$1,501 and above 






7.5 


33.3 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$482 


$347 


$404 


$861 



TAELE F-6 
Distribution of State Scholarship 
By Segment 





UNIVERSITY 


STATE 
COLLEGES 


C0>MUN1TY 
COLLEGES 


INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 


None 


74.7% 


78.2% 


86.7% 


79.1% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


19.9% 


36.1% 


12.8% 


5.3 


$201 to $400 


5.0 


6.7 


25.6 


9.3 


$401 to $600 


41.1 


36.7 


34.6 


12.4 


$601 to $1,000 


25.9 


16.0 


22.6 


42.5 


$1,001 to $1,500 


5.9 


2.9 


2.3 


17.3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1.2 


1.3 


.8 


6.2 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.5 




.8 


4.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.2 




.8 


1.8 


$3,001 and Above 


.3 


.3 




.9 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$569 


$437 


$522 


$938 
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TABLE F--? 
Distribution of S,E.O.G. 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE CO^MJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


95.4% 


97.1% 


97.9% 


98.0% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 CO $200 


26.1% 


31.7% 


38. 1% 


22.7% 


$201 to $400 


33.0 


24.4 


28.6 


13.6 


$401 CO $600 


26.1 


31.7 


19.0 


18.2 


$601 to $1,000 


13.0 


12.2 


4.8 


22.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


.9 




4.8 


18.2 


$1,501 and Above 


.9 




4.8 


4.5 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$386 


$361 


$400 


$643 



TABLE F-8 

Distribution of Institutional Scholarships 
By Segmant 



UNIVERSITY STATE COWIUNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 

Of Thoea Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and Above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



93.8% 


98.6% 


97.2% 


77.6% 


27.4% 


40.0% 


42.9% 


2.5% 


30.6 


20.0 


17.9 


8.7 


21.0 


20.0 


25. 0 


15.7 


10.8 


15.0 


3.0 


24.8 


8.3 


5.0 


7.1 


20.7 


1.3 






9.9 


.6 




3.6 


6.2 








4.5 








7.0 


$451 


$383 


$420 


$1,248 
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TABLE F-9 

Distribution of Other Federal Scholarships 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COmJNlTY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and Above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



98.0% 


98.7% 


97.9% 


98.6% 


16.3% 


31.6% 


14.3% 


20.0% 


18.4 


10.5 


19.0 


6.7 


24.5 


10.5 


19.0 


26.7 


24.5 


47.4 


28.6 


13.3 


10.2 






13.3 


4.1 




4,8 


13.3 


2.0 






6.7 






9.5 








4.8 




$635 


$495 


$907 


$863 



TABLE F-10 
Distribution of Other Scholarships 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COMMUNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



ERIC 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1*000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and ^ove 

Meim, Those Reporting Any 



91.3% 


94.6% 


95.8% 


91.0% 


30.5% 


39.7% 


33.3% 


15.5% 


18.6 


21.8 


26.2 


15.5 


24.5 


16.7 


11.9 


16.5 


16.8 


15.4 


14.3 


12.4 


3.2 


3.8 




21.6 


1.8 




■ 2.4 


6.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.4 


4.1 


.9 






1.0 


1.4 




9.5 


7.2 


$539 


$417 


$714 


$996 
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TABLE F-11 

Distribution of Total Scholarships and Grants 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and Above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 

btean. All Respondents 



TABLE F-12 
Distribution of N,D,S.L, 
By Siigment 



67.5% 


36.5% 


37,2% 


19.6% 


5.3% 


5,6% 


10.4 


8,6 


5.6 


24.7 


10.5 


9,3 


19.8 


22,0 


20,4 


11.9 


17,7 


18.5 


6.2 


13.9 


22.2 


3.8 


10.5 


7.4 


1.5 


4.3 


3.7 


2.2 


7.2 


7.5 


$794 


$1,353 


$1,435 


S258 


$ 860 


$ 901 



UNIVERSITY STATE 

COLLEGES 



COMMUNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 and Above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



86.8% 


92.6% 


96.9% 


85.8% 


8,3% 


6.6% 


41.9% 


6.5% 


28.9 


30.2 


12.9 


13.6 


22.3 


30.2 


12.9 


25.3 


31.5 


27.4 


16.1 


38,3 


6.8 


3.8 


12.9 , 


12.3 


2.1 


1,9 


3.2 


3.9 


$581 


$547 


$492 


$703 
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TABLE 

Distribution of LEEP, Nursing, or Health Professions Loans 

By Segment 





UN iV&fvb i i Y 


3 i Ait 
CULLLGES 


Lu^l^IUNITI 
COLLEGES 


T XT ri C n C" XT T°l^ M 

INDEr ENUEN 1 
CuLLc.(jES 


None 


98.9% 


99,1% 


98.5% 


99.4% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


7.1% 


25,0% 


20.0% 




^ZUl to 9t+UU 


28. 6 


25 * 0 


6.7 




$401 to $600 


21.4 


50,0 


33.3 


50.0 


$601 to $1,000 


21.4 




6.7 


33.3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


14. 3 




26.7 




$1,501 to $2,000 








16.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.6 




6.7 




$2,501 to $3,000 










$3,001 and Above 


3.6 








Mean, Those Reporting Aay 


$755 


$600 


$743 


$1,192 



TABLE F=14 
Distribution of F.I.S.L. 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE CO>MJNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


89.0% 


88. 9X 


94.6% 


81.5% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


— % 


--% 


7.4% 


.5% 


$201 to $400 


4.3 


1.3 


11.1 




$401 to $600 


4.3 


10.1 


14.8 


3.5 


$601 to $1,000 


26.2 


28.3 


11.1 


24.5 


$1,001 to $1,500 


35.8 


28.9 


25.9 


33.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


16.5 


20.1 


18.5 


19.0 


$2,001 to $2,500 


9.3 


5.0 


7.4 


11.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.4 


2.5 


1.9 


2.5 


$3,001 and Above 


3.2 


3.8 


1.9 


5.0 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,313 


$1,309 


$1,134 


$1,468 
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TABLE F-15 

Distribution of Institutional Long-Term Loans 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COMMUNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


99.1% 


99.4% 


98.6% 


97.5% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








7.4% 


$1 to $200 


4.5% 


22.2% 


7.1% 


$201 to $400 


13.6 


22.2 


35.7 


7.4 


$401 to $600 


13.6 




14.3 


3.7 


$601 to $1,000 


27.3 


55.6 


21.4 


55.6 


$1,001 to $1,500 


27.3 






25.9 


$1,501 and Above 


13.6 




21.4 




Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$911 


$872 


$732 


$817 



TABLE 

Distribution of Other Loans 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $lp000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and Above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 



STATE 
COLLEGES 



COhMJNITY 

COLLEGES 



INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 



96.1% 


97.4% 


96.1% 


95.6% 


9.1% 


15.8% 


12.8% 


6.3% 


22.2 


13.2 


17.9 


4.2 


12.1 


13.2 


25.6 


16.7 


26.3 


23.7 


15.4 


10.4 


14.1 


7.9 


2.6 


27.1 


10.1 


7.9 


7.7 


xa.8 


3.0 


7.9 


2.6 


4.2 




2.6 


5.1 


4.2 


3.0 


7.9 


10.3 


8.3 


$874 


$1,074 


$1,042 


$1,352 
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TABLE F-^17 
Distribution of Total Current Borrowing 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


76.81 


56.81 


69.8% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


4.1% 


1.1% 


7.7% 


$201 to $400 


10.0 


16.2 


30.8 


$401 to $600 


12.5 


22.5 


15.4 


$601 to $1,000 


27.4 


21.1 


19.2 


$1,001 to $1,500 


20.2 


9.2 


19.2 


$1,501 to $2,000 


13.4 


9.9 




$2,001 to $2,500 


6.4 


7.0 


3.8 


$2,501 to $3,000 


1.9 


2.1 




$3,001 and Above 


4.2 


4.2 


3.8 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,148 


$1,026 


$ 840 


Mean, All Respondents 


$266 


$443 


$254 



TABLE 

Distribution of Hours of Term-^Tlme Work 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAK 



None 


41.71 


49.25S 


47.7 


1-5 


7.5 


4.6 


8.1 


6-10 


10.9 


11.0 


11.6 


11 - 15 


12.6 


9.8 


14.0 


16 - 20 


12.5 


7.6 


8.1 


21 - 25 


6.6 


3.4 


5.8 


26 - 30 


3.5 


3.4 




31 and Above 


4.7 


11.0 


4.7 


Mean (In Hours) 


15.7 


18.2 


14.2 
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TABLE F-19 

Distribution of Term-Time College Work--Study 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE CO>fl^UNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


94.0% 


90.7% 


90.5% 


89.1% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


13.8% 


18,0% 


34.7% 


18.0% 


$201 to $400 


31.6 


21.1 


14.7 


25.2 


$401 to $600 


31.6 


22.6 


23.2 


26.1 


$601 to $1,000 


17.8 


32.3 


11.6 


26.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


2.6 


4.5 


10.5 


.9 


$1,501 to $2,000 


2.0 




2.1 


1.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


. 7 


.8 




.9 


$2,501 to $3,000 






2.1 




$3,001 and Above 




.8 


1.1 


.9 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$491 


$552 


$551 


$528 



TABLE F-20 

Distribution of Term-Time Assistantships 
By Segment 



UNIVERSITY STATE COmJNITY INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


98.7% 


97.1% 


96.8% 


96.5% 


Of Those Reporting Any 










$1 to $200 


25.0% 


51.2% 


43.8% 


50.0% 


$201 to $400 


6.3 


9.8 


25.0 


15.7 


$401 to $600 


15.6 


12.2 


3.1 


13.9 


$601 to $1,000 


28.1 


7.3 


6.3 


13.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


15.6 




6.3 




$1,501 to $2,000 


3.1 


7,3 


3.1 


2.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.1 


2.4 






$2,501 to $3,000 




4.9 


6.3 




$3,001 and above 


3.1 


4.9 


6.3 


2.8 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$777 


$688 


$708 


$426 
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TABLE F-21 

Distribution of Other On-Campus Term-Time EmploymeTit 

By Segment 



UN IVERSITY STATE COMHUNITY INDEPENDENT 

COLLEGES COLLEGES COLLEGES 



None 


87.4% 


93.3% 


94.9% 


76.4: 


Of Those Reporting My 










$1 to $200 


40.2% 


41.7% 


31.4% 


44.6: 


$201 to $400 


20. 2 


18.8 


21.6 


20.4 


$401 to $600 


19.3 


17.7 


11.8 


18.8 


$601 to $1,000 


11.2 


10.4 


11.8 


7.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


4. 4 


5.2 


9.8 


3.8 


$1,501 to $2,000 


2.5 


3.1 


3.9 


3.3 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.6 


1.0 


2.0 


.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.6 


1.0 


2.0 


.4 


$3,001 and Above 


.9 


1.0 


5.9 


.4 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$449 


$478 


$744 


$404 



TABLE F-22 

Distribution of Other rerm-Time Employment 
By Segment 





UNIVERSITY 


STATE 


COhmUNlTY 


INDEPENDEIIT 






COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


None 


56.7% 


37.5% 


38.7% 


54.8% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








19.6% 


$1 to $200 


20.2% 


12.6% 


14.0% 


$201 to $400 


13.3 


11.5 


11.6 


11.5 


$401 to $600 


11.5 


10.6 


10.9 


12 . 6 


$601 to $1,000 


18.3 


16.4 


17.0 


16.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


10.9 


11.7 


14.0 


13.7 


$1,501 to $2,000 


8.6 


10.1 


6.0 


8.9 


$2,001 to $2,500 


5.2 


6.1 


5.7 


4.8 


$2,501 to $3,000 


4.4 


5.3 


5.2 


4.6 


$3,001 and Above 


7.6 


15.7 


15.5 


8.3 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,055 


$1,389 


$1,335 


$1,095 
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APPENDIX G 

SUPPLEMENTAR Y TABL ES FOR RUTGERS , THE STATE UNIVERSIIY 



133 

o 

ERIC 



table: g=i 

Rutgers Distribution of Academic Program 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAK 



Agricultural Sc loncc 
BiiHinoBS Administration 
Huinani tios/Sncial Science 
PhyHlcal and Life Science/ 

Math^mat ics 
Engineering /Architecture 

Educat ion 

Nurs Ing 

Health Professions 
Law 

Undeclared Major/Other 



5 


,9% 


=-% 


— % 


9 


.3 


7.4 


18.2 


29 


.6 


39.0 


24.2 


17 


.6 


8.8 


18.2 


12 


.7 


.7 


15. '2 


6 


.3 


11.8 


3.0 


6 


.3 


14.0 


3.0 


11 


.6 


11.8 


9.1 




.7 


4.4 


3.0 




.3 


2.2 


6.1 



TABLE 

Rutgers Distribution of Class Level 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Frei-ihrnnn 
SE;»phu!nore 
..'uninr 
Sen i or 

5th Year Undergraduate 



WHITE 



28.0% 



27, 
23, 
19, 



1.7 



BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


24.8% 


38.2% 


19.0 


29.4 


32.1 


20.6 


21.2 


8.8 


2.9 


2.9 



I5i 



TABLE n«3 

Rutgers Distribution of Degree Aspiraticns 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



VmiTE BLACK PUERTO FICA^^ 



Doctorate 27.3% 23.5% 29.4% 

Masters 39.2 46.3 44.1 

Bachelors 33.3 30.1 26.5 
Associate 

Non-^Degree Certificate .3 



TABLE G-^4 

Prim/irv Reasons for Attending the College Where Enrolled 

By Sex and Division 
Rutgers 



College's Academic Reputation 

Paronts, Friends, Counselor Advice 

College's General Character 

Moro Financial Aid Here 

Can Live at Hnme and Cormute 

College's Religtous Affiliation 

Den 1 red Curriculum Here 

Could Best Afford this College 

Only College that Admitted He 

CompDsi tion of Student Body 



MALES FmALES 



LOWER 
DIVISION 



UPPER 
DIVISION 



20.5% 


20.0% 


20.9% 


19.5: 


4.9 


5.7 


6.1 


4,3 


3.9 


4.1 


3.6 


4.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2.1 


2.7 


14.1 


12.3 


12.3 


14.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


16.8 


19.1 


19.1 


16.4 


35.2 


34.2 


33,6 


36.0 


2,0 


1.3 


1 .8 


1.4 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0,4 
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Primary Rtjasons for Attending the College UTiere rtnrollsd 

By Family Income 
Rutgers 





UNDER 


56,000 


S 9,000 


512,000 


$15,000 






$6,000 


to 


to 


to 


to 


THAN 






38,999 


512,999 


314,999 


S 18, 000 




College's Academic 














RepuCat ion 


13.9% 


19.3% 


15.5% 


17.8% 


21.8% 


2^.0', 


Parents, Friends, 














Counselors Advice 


5.7 


5.8 


5.5 


2.9 


5.4 


6.3 


Co 1 1 ope ' s Gent^ra 1 














Cha rnc Ler 


5.2 


2.4 


3.6 


3.8 


3.1 


4.8 


More Financial Aid 














Here 


7.7 


6.3 


2.6 


1.9 


1.4 


0.6 


Can Live at Home 














and Commute 


19.6 


14.5 


15.2 


13.2 


11.0 


10.4 


College's Religious 














Aff ilia-ion 


0.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0 . 1 


Desired Curriculum 














Hei a 


15.5 


15.5 


18.1 


17.8 


17.8 


19.4 


Could Best Afford 














This College 


27.8 


32.8 


37.5 


41.0 


37.8 


32.2 


Only College that 














Admitted Me 


4.1 


2.4 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1 .5 


Composition of 














Student Body 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.7 



TABLE G-6 

Student Choices of Institutional Types 
If Paying for an Education Were Not a Problani 

By Sex and Division 
Rutgers 



LOWER UPPER 
WOULD CHOOSE MALES FEMALES DIVISION DIVISION 



Public Two-Year 


0, 


,6% 


0. 


3% 


0.4% 


0.5% 


Private Two-Year 


0, 


,4 


0. 


3 


0.4 


0.4 


Private Vo-Tech 


0, 


,7 


0. 


6 


0.6 


0.6 


Public Four-Year 


8, 


,1 


8. 


3 


9.2 


6i8 


Private Four-Year 


20, 


,4 


22, 


8 


23.6 


19.1 


Public University 


34. 


0 


31. 


0 


30.2 


35.3 


Private University 


35, 


8 


36, 


7 


35.6 


37.3 



TABLE G=7 



Student Choice: of InsEltutional Types 
If Paying for an Education Were Not a Problem 

By Familv Income 
Rutgers 



LESS $6,000 S 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 MORE 
to to CO to THAN 



WOiHJ) CHOOSE 


S6,000 


$8,999 


$11,^ 


399 


S14 J 


?99 


$17,999 


SIB, 


,00* 


Publ Lc Two=Yoar 


0.0% 


1 . H% 


0, 


.6^ 


0, 


,52 


0.9% 


0, 




P r i va t e Two -Year 


0.5 


1.0 


0, 


.6 


0, 


.0 


0,6 


0. 


.1 


Private VQ--Tech 


2.1 


1.0 


1, 


.0 


1, 


.0 


0.0 


0. 


2 


Public Four --Year 


9.9 


9.1 


7 , 


,5 


7, 


.0 


1.1 


8. 


. 5 


Private Fnur-Year 


16.1 


23.1 




.8 


21, 


J 


25 .1 


21 . 




Public Uiil vers icy 


36.5 


31. 3 


36. 


> 1 


30, 


.8 


29.1 


32. 


c* 


Private Univer- 




















sit V 


34.9 


33.1 


33. 


.8 


39, 


.0 


36,6 


36. 


.7 



TABLE G^8 
Degree of Satisfaction with Rutgers 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Completely Satisfiod 11.0% 5.9% 5.9% 

Satisfied 55.4 43.4 61.8 

Indifferent 1^.3 25.7 17,6 

Unsatisfied 17.4 20.6 14.7 

Completely UnBatlsfied 2.0 4.4 
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Rutgers DificribuClon of Books and Supplies Expt^nse 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WlilTE BLACK PUERTO RICAK 



SI to $200 


75. 8X 


71.4% 


73. 5X 


S2D1 to $400 


22.5 


24.8 


17.6 


$401 to S600 


1.4 


2.3 


5.9 


$601 to $1,000 


^ 2 


.8 


2.9 


$1,001 and above 




.8 




Mean 


$153 


$173 


S179 



TABLE G-10 

Rucgers Distribution of Room and Board EJ^pense 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


3.2% 


2.0% 




$201 to $400 


2.7 


4.0 




$401 to $600 


4.3 


5.0 


3.6 


$601 to $1,000 


25.4 


25.0 


39.3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


47.8 


31.0 


46.4 


$1,501 to $2,000 


10.5 


15.0 


3.6 


$2,001 to $2,500 


2.6 


6.0 


7.1 


$2,501 to 33,000 


1.7 


7.0 




$3,001 and above 


1.8 


5.0 




Mean 


$1,186 


$1,392 


$1,136 
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TABLE G-11 

Rutgers Diatribution of Rooni and Board Expe:nse 
By Depi?ndBncy Status 



DEPENDENT SINGLE INDEPENDENT 

AT HOME AWAY SINGLE MARRIED 



SI to $200 


25.05; 


.7% 


— % 


1.07! 


S201 to $400 


14.4 


1.4 




1.0 


$401 to $600 


11.2 


3.7 


4.2 




$601 to $1,000 


22. 3 


28.3 


26.3 


8.2 


31,001 to $1,500 


18.1 


53.6 


34.7 


15.3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


6.4 


10.3 


16.8 


16.3 


$2,001 to $2,500 


2.1 


1.5 


10.5 


14.3 


$2,501 to $3,000 


^ .5 


.3 


6.3 


19.4 


$3,001 and above 




.2 


1.1 


24.5 


Mean 


$703 


$1,149 


$1,408 


$2,258 



TABLE G=^12 

Rutgers Distribution of Transportation Expense 
By Racial /EEhnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 to $200 


60.2% 


54. 5Z 


63,6% 


$201 to $400 


23. 2 


26.5 


27.3 


$401 to $600 


10.7 


12.1 


6.1 


$601 to $1,000 


4. 7 


6.8 


3.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


.8 






$1,501 and above 


.3 






Mean 


$237 


$249 


$200 
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TABLE G-13 



Rutgers Distribution of Clothing, 
Recreation^ and Incidentals £?:pense 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 







BLACK 


PUERTO HI CAN 


$1 to $200 


36,5% 


28.4% 


45.1% 


$201 to S400 


33,4 


32.8 


36.4 


$401 to $600 


18.8 


19.4 


9.1 


$601 to $1,000 


8.2 


10.4 


6.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


2,0 


6.7 




$1,501 to S2000 


.7 


1.5 


3.0 


S2,001 to $2,500 


. 2 






$2,501 to $3/000 




J 




$3,001 and above 


. 1 






Mean 


5344 


$438 


S302 



TABLE 0-^14 

Rutgers Distribution of Clothing, 
Recreation, and Incidentals EKpense 

By Dependency Status 





DEPENDENT 


S INGLE 


INDEPENDENT 




AT HOME 


AWAY 


SINGLE 


MARRIED 


SI to $200 


37.2% 


38.9% 


18.8% 


29.3% 


$201 to $400 


31.0 


34,3 


39.6 


25.0 


$401 to $600 


18.5 


18.2 


21.8 


16.4 


$601 to $1,000 


8.7 


7.0 


11.9 


19.3 


$J ,001 to $1,500 


2.9 


1.2 


4.0 


7.1 


$1,501 to S2,000 


1.1 


.4 


3.0 


.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


,3 




1.0 


1.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


. I 






.7 


$3,001 and above 


.1 








Mean 


$362 


$311 


$465 


$494 



IGO 



TABLE G-15 
Rucgers Type Fluusing 
By Racial/Echnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Parents or Relatives 3K9% 2h A7. 20.6% 
On Campus 49.6 37.7 64.7 

Off Campus 18.5 37.9 14.6 



TABLE G-L6 
Rutgers OistribuCion of Parental Income 
By Roci al/Echnic Group 



VmiTE BLACK PUERTO RICM^ 



Under $3,000 


2, 


,6% 


16.0% 






13,000 to $5,999 


3, 


,6 


15.2 


18 


.8 


$6,000 to $7,499 


3, 


.6 


12.8 


12 


.5 


$7,500 to $8,999 


3, 


,9 


10.4 


3 


.1 


$9,000 to $11,999 


12 


.6 


14.4 


21 


.9 


$12,000 to $14,999 


17, 


,9 


12.8 


12 


.5 


$15,000 to $17,999 


15, 


,7 


5.6 


12 


.5 


$18,000 to $20,999 


13, 


.3 


4.8 






$21,000 to $24,999 


10.8 


4.8 


6 


.3 


$25,000 and above 


16, 


.1 


3.2 


12 


.5 


Mean 


$16.9! 


38 


$9,810 


$13, i: 


30 
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TABLE 



Rutgers Distrlbucion of Scudent-Reported 
"Parental Contribucion 

By Racial /Echnic Group 





l^JHITE 




\CX 


PUERTO ' 




20.9% 


51. 


.5% 


35.3; 


$1 to 5200 


13.5 


16, 


.2 


11.8 


$201 to $400 


7.0 


10. 


.3 




$401 to $600 


8,2 


2 , 


.9 


8.8 


$6D1 to $1,000 


11,7 


4. 


,4 


14.7 


$1,001 CO $1,500 


9.9 


2, 


,9 


5.9 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9,5 


4. 


.4 


8.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


10.3 


2 . 


■ ^ 


5,9 


$2,501 to $3,000 


5.2 


7 




5.9 


$3,001 and above 


3.9 




^ 9 


2.9 


Mean 


$970 


$424 


$799 



TABLE G-18 

Rutgerf, Distributipn of Collage Scholarship 
ServiLr Calculsted Pi^rental Concribution 

By Racial/Etbriic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RXCAN 



Nolle 


15.8% 


52. 3X 


42 


.3; 


$1 to $200 


5.6 


5.8 


7 


.7 


$201 to $400 


2.9 


3.5 


3 


.8 


$a01 to $600 


9.2 


7.0 






$601 to $1,000 


13.4 


9.3 


11, 


.5 


51,001 to $1,500 


17.3 


7.0 


7 


.7 


$1,501 to $2,000 


11,5 


5.8 


3 


.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


5.5 


3.5 


7, 


.7 


$2,501 tn $3,000 


5.5 


2.3 






43,001 ani above 


13.5 


3.5 


15- 


.4 


Mean 


$1,329 


$579 


$91 


n 
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By i al /'zihni (^r^^Mp 



WHrtK BLACK pri^p'rn fJicAs 





1 0 . 1 


28. 


] 7.6 


Ui' Those; Reporting Any 








SI to $200 




10.2: 


J. 6 


S201 to S400 


9.8 


13.3 


28.6 


$401 to $600 


15.4 


13.3 


21.4 


S601 to $1,000 


25.9 


17,3 


2 5.0 


$i,001 to 51,500 


23.5 


17.3 


7.1 


SI, 501 to 5 2,000 


L0.5 


10.2 


7.1 


$2,001 CO 32,500 


5.2 




7.1 


$2,501 to S3,0n0 


2,5 


2.0 




$3,001 and abvr/t- 


2.8 


1 - . 3 




Muan, Those Reporting Any 


? 1,070 


SI ,213 


S771 


Mtian , All Resijondents 


9962 


$868 


S635 



TABLE G-20 

Rutgers DiHtribucion of ContributiDn froni Saivlngs 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



Wim BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


38 . 6% 


64.2% 


67,6% 


Of Thosf? Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


35 . 0% 


49,0% 


45.5% 


$201 to $400 


17,7 


12.2 




$401 CO $600 


11.6 


16,3 


27.3 


S601 to $1,000 


L5 ,. 5 


12.2 


18.2 


$1,001 CO $1,500 


7,1 


2.0 




Si , 501 to $2,000 


i.6 


2.0 




«:2.n01 to $2,500 


2.1 


2,0 


9.1 


52,50] CO $3,000 


1.7 


4,1 




$3,001 .lid above 


4.7 






Moan, Thoat' Reporting An> 


S697 


$48 5 


$532 


Mean, All Respondtsrics 


S428 


$17 3 


$172 
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TABLE G-21 

Rutgers 01 Htribvit ion of Hours of Term-Time Work 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



:hite black Puerto rican 



None 


49.4% 


44 


.5% 


50 


.0: 


1-5 


8.9 


3 


.6 


5 


.9 


6-10 


11.8 


11 


.7 


14 


.7 


11 - 15 


11.9 


12 


.4 


17 


.6 


16 - 20 


9.3 


9 


.5 


5 


.9 


21 - 25 


4.3 


2 


.9 


2 


.9 


26 - 30 


1.8 


4 


.4 






31 or more 


2.4 


10 


.9 


2 


.9 


Mean (in hours) 


13.4 


18 


.2 


12 


.8 



lliose___Wg_rking. At: All 



TABLE G-22 

Rutgers Distribution of Total Term-Time Employment 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


42.1% 


38.0% 


41.2% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


21.2% 


15.3% 


25.0% 


$201 to $400 


15.3 


18.8 


25.0 


S4D.I to $600 


14.0 


12.9 


35.0 


$601 to $1,000 


18.6 


12.9 




$1,001 to $1,500 


10.2 


5.9 


10.0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


7.4 


5.9 




$2,001 to $2,500 


4.3 


2.4 




$2,501 to $3,000 


3.6 


3.5 




$3,001 and above 


5,5 


22.4 


5.0 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$916 


$1,352 


$563 
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lAJ5L.iL Li--^J 

Rutgerft DiBtributicin of Total Scholarship and .:ant:H 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



— — — — =— = — - — — 


Wni i fc. 




r U 1* K i U K 1 w A N 


None 


64,8% 


37. 2% 


— — — 

35.3% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 CO $200 


20*3% 


5.8% 


— ^'/^ 


S201 to S400 




7.0 


4.5 


$401 to $600 


29.7 


12.8 


9.1 


9qU± to 9l|UUU 


1 Q Q 


ID S 


1 R 9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


12,9 


23. 3 


27.3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


4.1 


15.1 


27.3 


$2,001 to $2,300 


2.2 


10. 5 


4.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.9 


2. 3 


4.5 


$3,001 and above 


.6 


3.6 


4.5 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$684 


$1,240 


$1,443 


Mean, All Respondents 


$240 


$778 


$934 


TABLE G-24 






Rutgers Distribution 


of Tota] 


1 1 T"T* fain 


^ 1^ *°1liJ T T\S 


By Racial/Ethnic 


Gr oiip 






WHITE 




POFRTn RTCAN 

— — — — — . — ~ 


None 


75.01 


46.0% 


64.7% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


4.7% 


4.1% 


16.7% 


$201 to $400 


13.7 


20.3 


25.0 


$401 to $600 


12.3 


25.7 


33.3 


$601 to $1,000 


28.8 


18. 9 


16.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


19.3 


8.1 


8.3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


12.1 


8.1 




$2,001 to $2,500 


5.6 


8.1 




$2,501 to $3,000 


.9 






$3,001 and above 


2.5 


6.9 




Mer.n, Those Reporting Any 


$1,029 


$1,081 


$496 


Mean, All Respondents 


$257 




$175 



1ft ^ 
0 3 



TABLE G-25 

Rutgers Distribution of Total Long-Term Debt 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


67.61 


36.4% 


50. 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to $499 


14.11 


18.41 


23.5% 


$500 to S999 


20.7 


23.0 


41.2 


$1,000 to $1,499 


18.2 


10.3 


17.0 


$1,500 to $2,499 


23.0 


21.8 


11.8 


$2,500 to $3,499 


9.9 


5.7 




$3,500 to $4,499 


5.9 


8.0 


5.9 


$4,500 to $5,<?99 


5.6 


6.9 




$6,000 to $7,499 


1.0 


2.3 




$7,500 and above 


1.7 


3.4 




Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,920 


$2,106 


$1,059 


Mean, All Respondents 


$622 


$1,330 


$529 
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TABLE H-1 

State Colleges Distribution of Academic Program 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO 


RICAN 


Agricultural Science 


.8% 


— % 




-% 


Business Administration 


12.7 


7.8 


20, 


,0 


Humanities/Social Science 


27.0 


20.3 


30, 


,0 


Physical and Life Science/ 










Mathematics 


12.2 


6.3 






Engineering/Architecture 


5.3 


3.1 


10, 


,0 


Education 


34.3 


45.3 


35, 


,0 


Nursing 


1,9 


4.7 






Health Professions 


1.9 


4.7 


5, 


,0 


Law 


2.2 


4.2 






Undeclared Major/Other 


1.7 


3.1 







TABLE H=2 

State Collaga Diatrlbutlon of Class Level 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Freshman 


15.6% 


18.8% 


4.5% 


Sophomore 


21.1 


21.9 


27.3 


Junior 


28.2 


18.8 


31.8 


Senior 


33.4 


35.9 


36.4 


5th Year Undergraduate 


1.6 


4.7 
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TABLE 

State College Degree Aspirations 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



^ffllTE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



16.5% 31.3% 18,2% 

46,5 45,3 50,0 

36.2 23.4 31,8 

,3 



Doctorate 
Masters 
Bachelors 
Associate 

Non-Degree Certificate 



TABLE H-4 

Primary Reasons for Attending the College Where Enrolled 

State Colleges 

By Sex and Division 



College's Academic Reputation 

Parents, FrlendB, Counselor Advice 

Colleges General Character 

More Financial Aid Hare 

Can Live at Home and Cotmute 

Collegers Religious Affiliation 

Desired Curriculmn Here 

Could Best Afford this College 

Only College that Admitted Me 

Composition of Student Body 



LOOTR UPPER 
MALES FmALES DIVISION DIVISION 



5.2% 


4.5% 


5.5% 


4.4% 


6.4 


5.5 


8.2 


4.5 


5.7 


5.8 


5.7 


5.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1 


1.6 


29.4 


27.3 


29.2 


27.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.2 


18.5 


21.5 


17.8 


21. 6 


31.0 


32.4 


30.6 


32.7 


2.4 


1.1 


1.7 


1.6 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 
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TABLE H-5 

Primary Reasons for Attending the College Where Enrolled 

State Colleges 

By Family Income 



$6,000 $ 9,000 $12,000 $15,000 MORE 
UNDER to to to to THAN 

$6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $18,000 $18,000 



College's Academic 



Reputation 


7.0% 


3.5% 


4.0% 


5.2% 


5.2% 


3.4% 


Parents, Friends, 














Counselor Advise 


7.7 


2.8 


7.0 


4.8 


3.1 


7.6 


College's General 














Character 


3.5 


7.0 


5.0 


7.1 


-4.1 


6.9 


More Financial Aid 














Here 


2.8 


1.4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Can Live at Home and 














Commute 


31.8 


28.9 


24.0 


26.2 


25.9 


30. 0 


College's Religious 














Affiliation 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.2 


Desired Curriculijin 














Here 


16.9 


21.1 


13.5 


19.4 


23.8 


23.0 


Could Best Afford 














This College 


29.6 


34.6 


43.0 


33.3 


35.3 


25.7 


Only College That 














Admitted Me 


0.7 


0.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


2.5 


Composition of 












0.2 


Student Body 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



TABLE H"6 

Student Choices of Insticutional Types Paying 
For an Education Were Not a Problem 
State Colleges 

By Sex and Division 



LOWER UPPER 
WOULD CHOOSE MALES FEMALES DIVISION DIVISION 



public Two-Year 


0.3% 


0.2% 


0. 


4% 


0. 


2; 


Private Two-Year 


0.0 


0.5 


0. 


6 


0. 


1 


Private Vo-Tcch 


1.7 


1.2 


1. 


9 


1. 


1 


Public Four-Year 


23.1 


23.1 


26. 


5 


21. 


0 


Private Four~Year 


20.7 


24.4 


23. 


5 


22. 


5 


Public Univarsity 


24.8 


24.2 


22. 


3 


25. 


7 


Private Univerfiity 


29.4 


26.4 


24. 


8 


29. 


4 
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TABLE H-7 



Student Choices of InstitutioTial Types of Paying 
For an Education Were Not a Problein 
State Colleges 

By Family Income 



$6,000 $ 9,000 $12,0UJ $15,000 MOHE 
UNDER to to to to THAN 

WOULD CHOOSE $6,000 $8,999 $11,999 $14,999 $18,000 $18,000 



Public Two-Year 


0 


.0% 


0, 


,0% 


0. 


5% 


0. 


0% 


0.0% 


0.7; 


Private Two-Year 


0 


.0 


0, 


,0 


1. 


0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.5 


Private Vo-Tech 


2 


.1 




,8 


0. 


5 


0. 


8 


1.0 


1.7 


Public Four-Year 


27 


.1 


- ]8, 


,3 


20. 


9 


; 23. 


4 


27.7 


20.7 


Private Four-Year 


20 


.0 


26, 


.7 


21. 


9 


■*25. 


0 


22.5 


23.5 


Public University 


27 


.9 


26, 


,1 


18. 


9 


23. 


,4 


24.6 


25.2 


Private University 


22 


.9 


26, 


,1 


36. 


3 


27, 


4 


24.2 


27.7 



TABLE H-8 

State Colleges Degree of Satisfaction 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



miTt BLACK PUERTO RICM 



Completely Satisfied 
Satisfied 
Indifferent 
Unsatisfied 

Completely Unsatisfied 



11.9% 14.5% 18.2% 

59*0 48*4 36.4 

15.2 19.4 31.8 

12.3 16.1 9.1 
1,6 1.6 4.5 
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TABLE H'9 

State Colleges Distribution of Books and Supplies 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



mUE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


81.9% 


78.1% 


81.0% 


$201 to $400 


16.3 


21.9 


19.0 


$401 to $600 


1.2 






$601 to $1,000 


.4 






$1,001 and above 


.2 







Mean 


$143 


$144 


$138 

— 




TABLE H- 


10 




State Colleges Distribution 


of 


Room 


and Board 


Expense 




By Racial/Ethnic Group 






WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 to $200 


8.0% 


2.5% 


— % 


$201 to S400 


5.7 


2.5 




$401 to $600 


10.6 


7.5 


25.0 


S601 to $1,000 


28.7 


42.5 


25.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


27.9 


20.0 


12.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9.0 


7.5 




$2,001 to $2,500 


3.6 


7.5 


37.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.2 


2.5 




$3,001 and above 


4.3 


7.5 





$1,108 $1,269 $1,325 
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TABLE H'-ll 

State College Distribution of Clothing, 
Racreation, and Incidentals Expense 

By Dependency Status 



DEPENDENT SINGLE INDEPENDENT 

AT HOME AWAY SINGLE MARRIED 



$1 to $200 


36.7% 


40 . 8% 


35. 3% 


31.7! 


$201 to $400 


30.4 


31.9 


25.5 


26.9 


$401 to $600 


17.7 


15.7 


7.8 


18.6 


$601 to $1,000 


9.0 


6.5 


21.6 


12.4 


$1,001 to $1,500 


3.4 


3.5 


9.8 


4.1 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1.9 


1.4 




2.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.1 


.3 




.7 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.4 






1.4 


$3,001 and above 


.4 






1.4 


Mean 


$391 


$340 


$446 


$507 



TABLE H-12 

State College Distribution of Rooni and Board Expense 
By Dependency Status 





DEPENDENT 


SINGLE 


INDEPENDENT 




AT HOME 


AWAY 


SINGLE 


marrie: 


$1 to 1200 


28.8% 


1.1% 


"% 


— % 


$201 to $400 


14.1 


2.8 




5.2 


$401 to $600 


12.2 


12.2 


8.7 


1.3 


$601 to $1,000 


19.9 


39.1 


23.9 


5.2 


$1,001 to $1,500 


16.7 


34.8 


30.4 


13.0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


4.5 


6.5 


23.9 


15.6 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.2 


1.7 


8.7 


11.7 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.6 


.6 


2.2 


15.6 


$3,001 and above 




1.1 


2.2 


32.5 


Mean 


$668 


$1,026 


$1,365 


$2,327 
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TABLE H-13 

State College Distribution of Transportation Expense 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 to $200 


46.1% 


52.7% 


42.9% 


$201 to $400 


31.4 


30.9 


23.8 


$401 to $600 


13.3 


9,1 


19.0 


$601 to $1,000 


6.9 


3.6 


9.5 


$1,001 to $1,500 


1.5 


3.6 


4.8 


$1,501 and above 


.7 






Mean 


$294 


$266 


$345 



TABLE 

State Colleges Distribution of Clothing, 
Recreation, and Incidentals Expense 

By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


38.1% 


26.7% 


19.0% 


$201 to $400 


30.3 


33,3 


38.1 


$401 to $600 


16.4 


13.3 


33.3 


$601 to $1,000 


8.7 


15.0 


4.8 


$1,001 to $1,500 


3.6 


5.0 


4.8 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1.9 


3.3 




$2,001 to $2,500 


.4 


1.7 




$2,501 to $3,000 


.2 


1,7 




1 3,001 and above 


.4 






Mean 


$388 


$518 


$398 
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TABLE H-15 
State CollaKes Type of Housing 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Parents or Relatives 56.9% 32.8% 63,6% 
On-^Campus 14,5 29.6 4,5 

Off -Campus 28.6 37.7 31,9 



TABLE H«16 

State Colleges Distribution of Parental Income 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Under $3,000 


3.2% 


12.1% 


19.0% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


5.2 


27.6 


14.3 


$6,000 to $7,499 


3.7 


5.2 


4.8 


$7,500 to $8,999 


6.5 


8.6 


14.3 


$9,000 to $11,999 


14.9 


19.0 


19.0 


$12,000 to $14,999 


19.7 


6.9 


19.0 


$15,000 to $17,999 


14.8 


8.6 


4.8 


$18,000 to $20,999 


12.1 


3.4 




$21,000 to $24,999 


8.1 


5.2 




$25,000 and above 


11.9 


3,4 


4.8 


Mean $15,517 i 


^9,724 


$9,214 
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TABLE 

State College Distribution of Scudent-Reported 
Parertal ContrihutiDn 

By Racial/Ethnic Ctroup 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


32.3'* 


.55.6% 


' ij 


$L to $200 


15. i 


14.3 


^ ,3 


$201 to $400 


9. 3 


5.5, 


9.1 


$401 to $600 


8.0 


7 ,f 


9,1 


$601 to $1,000 


13.6 


1.6 


22.7 


$1,001 to $1,300 


8.3 


4.8 




$1,501 :o $2,000 


5.8 


1.6 




$2,001 to $2,500 


3.5 


3.2 




$2,501 to $3,000 


2.3 






$3,001 and abo\'e 


1.9 


1.6 


4.5 


Mean 


$605 


$310 


$418 



TABLE H-i8 

Stete College Distribution of Collage Beholarshlp 
Service Calculated Parental Contribution 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


19.9% 


63.2% 


38,9% 


$1 to $200 


7.8 


2.6 


16.7 


1201 to $400 


2,6 


2.6 




$401 to $600 


8.0 


10,5 


16.7 


$601 to $1,000 


14.3 


2.6 


.16.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


17.3 


7.9 


5.6 


$1,501 to $2,000 


10.5 




5.6 


§2,001 to $2,500 


3.9 


5.3 




$2,501 to $3,000 


4.7 


2.6 




S3, 001 and above 


11.0 


2.6 




Mean 


$1,173 


$466 


$400 
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TABLE 

SrntP f:n!lege? Dl stribtit tun of Summer Earnings 
By Racial/Ethnic Cfcup 



mUt WLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


U . 9% 


34.4% 


31.85 


Of Those Reporting Any 




9.5% 




$1 to $200 


5 . 0% 




$201 to $400 


12.4 


21.4 


13.3 


$401 to $600 


16.7 


11.9 


46.7 


$601 to $1,000 


28.6 


26,2 


6.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


17.4 


9.5 


13. 3 


$1,501 to $2000 


6.9 


4.8 


6,7 


$2,000 to $2,500 


3.4 




13.3 


$2,501 to $3,000 


3.5 






$3,001 and above 


6.2 


16.7 




Mom, Those Reporting Any $1,077 


$1,087 


$910 


Mean, All Respondents 


$916 


$713 


$620 



TABLE H-20 

State Colleges Distribution 
of Contribution from Savings 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1*000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to $2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 

Mtan, All Respondents 



14 . 5% 


64.1% 


68.1% 


^♦1 . 5% 


47.8% 


42.9% 


14.0 


17.4 


14.3 


14.7 


8,7 


28.6 


11.2 


8.7 


14.3 


7.3 


4.3 




1.1 


4.3 




2.1 


4.3 




1.3 






4,9 


4.3 




S645 


$594 


$343 


S551 


$213 


$109 
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TABLE H-21 



State Colleges Distribution 
of Hours of Term-Time Work 



By Racial/Kthnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


33. 


.5% 


41.9% 


43,5% 


1 to 5 


4. 


,1 


3.2 


4.5 


6 to 10 


10, 


,1 


14.5 


4.5 


11 to 15 


14. 


7 


12.9 


4.5 


16 to 20 


16, 


.7 


9.7 


13.6 


21 CO 25 


9, 


,5 




13.6 


26 to 30 


4, 


,8 


6.5 




31 or more 


6, 


,7 


11.3 


13.6 


Mean (in hours) 


17, 


.6 


18.0 


21.0 



ThQsa Working A t All 



TAJLE H-22 



State College Distribution of Total 
Term'Time Employment 



t 



By Racia 


1/Ethnlc 


Group 






WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


None 


26 . 8% 


40.6% 


40.9% 


Those Reporting Any 








■ > $200 


12.7% 


10.5% 


7.7% 


$;' ,^ to $400 


11.8 


23.7 


15.4 


$401 to $600 


11,2 


13.2 


15.4 


$601 to $1,000 


17.6 


13.2 


23.1 


SI. 001 to $1,500 


12.3 


7.9 


15.4 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9.6 


5.3 




$2,001 to $2,500 


6.1 


2.6 


7.7 


52,501 to S3, 000 


5.1 


2.6 




$3,001 and above 


13.4 


21.0 




Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,297 


$1,286 


$1,181 


Mean, All Respondents 


$949 


$763 


$698 



er|c 



TABLE H-23 



State College Distribution of Total 
Scholarships and Grants 

Bv Racial/Ethnic Hroup 



VJHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Non€^ 


70, 2% 


42.2% 


54.5% 


Of Those Reporting An; 


i 






$1 to S200 


34,5% 


2.7% 


20,0% 


s;-. . Lo $400 


8.7 


10.8 


10.0 


SAOl to $600 


28.2 


8.1 




$601 to $1,000 


18.4 


27.0 


20,0 


$1,C^ . to $1,500 


6,3 


21.6 


20,0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


2.4 


10.8 


20.0 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.8 


sa 


10.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.3 


10.8 




$3,001 and above 


.6 






Mean, Those Reporting 


Any $514 


$1,231 


$1,035 


Mean, All Respondents 


$153 


$712 


$470 



TABLE H-24 

State College Dlatribution of Total Current Borrowing 
By Rarlal /Ethnlr. Group 



None 

Of Those Reporting Any 
$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to y2,500 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and above 

Mean, Those Reporting Any 
Meflii, All Respondents 



VmiTE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



81.0% 54.7% 68.2% 

2.1% 6.9% ~-% 

8.2 13.8 57.1 

14.8 27.6 

29.6 17.2 

19.3 6.9 28.6 

14.4 10.3 

4.5 10.3 14.3 

2.5 3.4 

4.5 3.4 

$1,158 $1,031 $850 

$262 $467 $270 



TABLE H-25 

State College D i tstr ibutinn of Total Long-Term Debt 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 




70 . 7% 


34.4% 


63.6; 


Of Those Reporting At 








37.5' 


SI to $499 




12.8% 


11.9% 


$500 to $999 




19.0 


26.2 


12.5 


$1,000 to $1,499 




20.9 


7.1 


12.5 


$1,500 to $2,499 




21,9 


23.8 


25.0 


$2,500 to $3,499 




11.5 


7.1 




$3,500 to $4,499 




5.3 


9.5 


12.5 


34,500 to $5,999 




4.8 


4.8 




$6,000 to $7,49y 




1.9 


2.4 




$7,500 and above 




1.9 


7.1 




Mean, Those Reporting 


^ Any 


$1,980 


$2,4 


1,344 


Mean, All ReF4pondenti 


s 


$579 


$l,6u. 


$488 
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APPENDIX T 

LEMENTARY TABLES FDR THE CONMUNITY COLLEGES 



IBi 



TABLE I-l 

Conmi.inl cy Colleges Distribution of Academic ■■rTDgram 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


Agricultural Science 


.8% 


— % 


6.7% 


Bu s ine rs s Adm in 1 y t r a t i on 


28.6 


23.6 


26.7 


Huraanities/Soc :,ai Science 


23.6 


27.0 




Physical and Liff? Science/Mathematics 


6.7 


4.5 


13.3 


Eng Ineer ing /Arc l i i; ec Lur e 


7.9 


4,. 5 


6.7 


Education 


9.6 


16.9 


36.7 


Ni'rslr;g 


8.5 


IC.l 




Healtli Professions 


5.9 


9.0 




L-;w 


3.5 


3.4 


13.3 


Undeclared Major /Of her 


4.0 


1.1 


6.7 



TA''^ / ' 

Coiiiiiiunity Colleges Degree Ai.piratlons 
By Raciai/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Doctorate 
Masters 
Bachelors 
Associate 

Non-Degree Certiflcatf 



9.3% 
26.1 
34.0 
28.1 

2.5 



12.4% 
34.8 
33.7 
19.1 



6.7% 
26.7 
40.0 
26.7 



1B2 



TABLE 1-3 



Fr Lmary Reasons tor Ac c ending che Collage U^ere enrolled 

CoiTununiCy Co lieges 

By Sex and Division 



College's Academic Reputation 
Parent?^, i-'riends, Ccnin^elur Advice 
Collcgu'y General Charactur 
More FLnancial Aid Here 
Can Live at H 

1 1^^^.- ' H KcligiiH:^ Affile .:_:.cn 
Dcisired Currlculimi Here 
Could Re?^C Afford this liege 
Only Col le^^ti thai Admii . t^d Me 
C om p o virion i. ■ f S L u d e n ' 6 c h 1 v 



LOWIR UPPER 
MALES FEMALES DIVISION DIVISION 



7, 


, 6-': 


5. 


,7% 


6, 


.51 


8. 




a. 


,4 


7 . 


,8 


8, 


. 1 


8. 


, i 


Hi 


,9 


L. 


,3 


1, 


,9 


4, 


, 1 


0, 


,6 


1. 


,5 


1. 


.0 


1, 


,4 


32. 


,9 


35, 


.9 


34. 


6 


31 . 


,1 


0, 




0. 




0, 


, 3 


1 , 


.4 


9, 


, 1 


13, 


.5 


11, 




13. 


,5 


34, 


,9 


31. 


,8 


33, 


.7 


29, 


.6 


■'} 


,9 


2 


.3 


2 


.6 


2 _ 




0, 




n, 


.0 


0, 


.1 


0. 


.0 



TA':i,E 1 = 4 

I'rir Kc:yAnn» for ..\ttending Che Colli' -u Where Enrolled 

Comr.un 1 1 y i;o 1 1 uges 

B V F am 1 1 v I n c om e 



S6,000 S 9,00i S 12, 000 $15,000 More 
:-ndei to to to to than 

$6,000 38,099 311,999 $14,999 $18,000 $18,000 



ERIC 



College' s Aradianic 












Reputat ion 




,2% 


n 




5.7: 


Parents t FrLen<h;, 












CounHoIor Advice 


7. 


. 7 


10, 


,4 


9.9 


College's General 












Character 






0 . 


,9 


' .0 


More Financial Aid 












Here 




1 


0. 


.0 


l.A 


Call Live at fM-me and 












' .^mmute 


36, 


,9 


29 . 


2 


29.8 


Col w-n^ ' I^TIOUS 




,0 


0. 






Af 1 i 1 Lat Ion 


0. 


,9 




Dc ' r ed Cu r r 1 c u I im 












Here 


1 1 . 


.5 


13. 


.2 




Could Best Afford 










39.7 


This liege 


30.0 


40 


6 


t.inly C.Ulage that 










2.8 


Admlcted Me 


2 


.3 


A 


,9 


Cf -mpoH i t: ion of 








,0 


0.0 


: tudent Body 


0, 


,0 


0, 


iB3 



9.9% 
5.9 
! .3 
0.7 
28.9 
0.7 
12.5 
36.2 
3.9 
0.0 



7.5? 

1 1 . 7 

2 . 'i 

0.8 
28.3 
0.8 
8.3 
38.3 
1.7 
0.8 



7.2Z 
6.4 
4.4 
0.4 
43.0 
0.4 
12.4 
23.1 
2.8 
0.0 



TABLE l-i 



Student Choici?s of Ins tl cut ional Types 
iL Paving for an Ediicatlnn Were Not a Problam 
Communi ty Colleges 

Bv Se>: and Division 



WOULD CHOOSE 



MALhS 



FEM/\LES 



LOWER 
DIVISION 



UPPER 
DIVISION 





1 J , 




in. 




15, 




9 




Private Two-Year 


1. 


,8 


i. 


5 


I , 




3, 


,9 


Private Vo-Tech 


2 , 


,7 


2 , 


. 1 


2, 


,5 


1 , 


, 3 


Public Four "Year 


22 . 


,6 


28. 


,5 


25. 


, 0 


31, 


,6 


P r i V a t e F o u r - Y e a r 


19, 


,7 


17, 


.9 


18, 




23, 


,7 


Public University 


24, 


,9 


18. 


,6 


22, 


,8 


7, 


.9 


Private Uulversity 


15, 


,0 


15. 




U, 


,5 


22, 


.4 



TABLE 1-^6 

Snudent LhoiceB or Institutional Types 
Tf PavinH for an Education Were Not a Problem 
Comnuinity Colleges 

Bv Family Income 



WOULU CHOOSE 



Pijo Two-Yoar 
Private Two-Year 
Private Vo^Tech 
Public Fuur-^Year 
Private Four-^Year 
Public University 
Pri/ate University 





Sh ,000 


« 9,000 


312,000 


$15,000 


More 


Than 


0 


to 


to 


to 


Than 


56,000 


$8,'jyy 


Sll,999 


$14,999 


$17,999 


$18, Oi- 


15.7% 


U .4% 


12.9% 


13.21 


13.2% 


ls. 7% 


0.8 


3.8 


0.7 


2.6 


2.5 


0.8 


1.6 


2.9 


5.0 


0.7 


0.8 


2.8 


26.0 


29.6 


23.6 


27.0 


23.1 


23.2 


16.5 


21.9 


15.7 


21.0 


24.0 


17.9 


26.0 


13.3 


26.4 


22.4 


19.0 


20.7 


13.4 


17.1 


15.7 


13.1 


17.4 


15.9 



ERIC 
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TABLE 1-7 

Community College Degree of Satisfaction 
Bv Racial /Ethnic Group 



WllITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Cumpletely Satisfied 


22 


.0% 


17 


.2% 


46 


.7% 


Satisfied 


54 


.0 


57 


,5 


46 


.7 


Indifferent 


14 


.5 


17 


0 


6 


.7 


Unsatisfied 


7 


.4 


8 


.0 






Completely Unsati'sf led 


2 


.1 











TABLE 1-8 

Community College Distribution 
Of Books and Supplie. Sxpenst; 

By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITF. BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 cu 5200 84.5% 80.0^ 93.3% 

$201 to S400 12.8 16.5 6.7 

$401 to S600 1.5 3.5 

$601 to $1,000 1.0 

$1,001 and above .2 

Mean $141 $14/ $113 
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ERIC 



T.\BLE 1-9 



Coirmiunicy College Distribution 
Of Room and Board Expense 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



U^ITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 




* 7% 


17 .8% 


20.0 


$201 Co $400 


11 


. 3 


6,7 




$401 to S600 


4 


^ 2 


6,7 




$601 to $1,000 


14 




13.3 


40.0 


Sl.nOl to SI, 500 


13 


. 0 


20.0 


20 . 0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9 


,2 


13. 3 




$2,001 to $2,500 


9 


, 2 


8.9 


20.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


5 


,4 


8.9 




S3,00L and ahav^ 


a 


, 8 


4.4 




Mean 






SI, 261 


$1,040 



TABLE 1=10 



Community Col lege Distribution 
of Roam and Board Expensa 



By Dependency Statics 



DEPENDENT SINGLE INDEPENDENT 
AT mm AWAY SINGLE MARRIED 



:?I r,n $200 


*6,2" 


11.71 


3.1% 


2,9% 


^201 to $400 


JO.O 


15.0 


9.4 


2.9 


S401 to S600 


6,9 


6.7 


9.4 




$601 to $1,000 


20.0 


20.0 


12,5 


4,4 


$1 ,nni fn $1 ^soo 


11.5 


' R . 3 


21.9 


16.2 


$1,501 to $2,000 


3.1 


11.7 


18.8 


10,3 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.8 


10,0 


6.3 


22.1 


$2,501 CO $3,000 


.8 


5,0 


9*4 


17,6 


$3,001 and above 


.8 


1.7 


9*4 


23.5 


Mean 


$s;54 


$1,104 


$1,506 


$2,235 
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Or rran^portai ion E^;po^^-- 
Ly Hci^ial /Hcnn :u Or a up 



•.CiU ri- KLACK PUKRTO RICAN 









^0. 


. n"- 




-.^K2:^^ 






1 s4no 


26 


. 7 




23.1 


$401 




- $600 


U 


. 0 






S601 




^ S 1 ,000 


6 


.7 


2.4 


7.7 


^ \ Jv 




$1,^00 


'1 


.4 


1.2 




, 5 








. n 












hi' 




S223 


$200 



TAELK 1-1.2 

Comrrmnity Cuiiu^it I) i t:i i ImU: ion of Clothing, 
Rurreatiun, and Tncidentals Expense 

By Ra^^iai /EthnLc nroup 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


4 5 , ^o; 


j4. 5Z 


5 3.8% 


^201. to $400 




20.2 


15.4 


$401 to S600 




23.8 


15.4 


SftOl to SI, 000 


8,b 


11.9 


$1 ,001 to $1,500 


2.9 


8.3. 


7.7 


SI ,501 to $2,000 


.1 .4 




7.7 


$2,00] tc 32,')00 


. 4 


1,2 




$2,501 to $3,000 


.3 






$3,001 and abovfe^ 


.6 






Mean 


$3f)9 


$441 


$454 



IB7 



1-1.3 



^^uuiy- ■ 1 Kt r i hut Ion ot Clothing, 

■ ,u:r^-' I -r,, ■. ■ ! 'v^ .ientc-v 1 s Expense 



$401 to >^^'0n 

,001 to SI ,^oo 

SU30]- $2,000 

S2,00I tn $2,300 

o2,S01 to $:3,000 



:t single independent 

AWAY SINGLE MARRTHD 





30, 




15, 


,4% 


30. J 






. 3 


23. 


1 


30, 3 






, A 


28, 


2 


IhA) 


' ^ i 




-J 


12. 


.8 


11.8 




2, 


. 6 


10. 


, 3 


7 .h 


I * 






7. 


J 


1.7 




1 


.3 






.8 












I . 7 



■375 S681 S4^7 



i^v !i ir 1:5 i /lahnic Group 



\mrVE BLACK POERTn RTCAN 



^>.,rcTUs or K.^lal iv.'M 7^,9% 45,9% 66. 
Uff-c;mnpu<. 21-0 54.1 26.7 
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TABLE 1-15 

Community Colleges Distribution of Parental Income 
By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Under $3,000 


5 . 3% 


30.11 


15.4% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


5,3 


18.1 


7,7 


$6,000 to $7,499 


4.1 


16.9 


15.4 


57,500 lo $8,999 


6, T 


4.8 


15,4 


$9,000 to $11,999 


16 J 


13,3 


7, / 


:il7,000 to $14,r'^9 


18,1 


10.8 




3] J,; DO to $17,999 


14. 6 


1.2 


7.7 


;ia,000 to $20,999 


10.0 


1.2 




i2i,000 to $24,999 


9,4 


3.6 




$25,000 and above 


11.0 




.4 


Mean 


$15,055 


$6,922 


- 1,1 ; ; 



TABLE 1=16 

Coninunity College Distribution 
Of Student^Raported Parental Contribution 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


N'ine 


38 . 5% 


,3.6% 


7 - J% 


$1 to $200 


17. 3 




3 


$201 to $400 


10.9 






$401 to $600 


10.3 




6.7 


$601 to $1,000 


10.6 


M.6 


6.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


4.9 






$1,501 to $2,000 


2.1 


1.1 




$2,001 to $2,500 


1.0 


1.1 




$2,501 to $3,000 


1.2 






$3,001 and above 


3.3 


1.1 




Mean 


$453 


$176 


$100 
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TABLE 1-17 



Comjiiuni. Colleges Distr ibuti' -n of C?S 
Calculaced Parental Contributions 

by Racial/Ethnic Group 



TO TIE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 





21. 


7 '-y 

• i '-^ 


60. 




60,02 


$1 to S:?00 


7. 


7 


S , 


.0 


10.0 


$201 to 5400 


3 . 


.7 


7 


.0 




$401 ^^'00 


9 , 


,q 


6. 


,0 




^-M ^ - SI ,000 


lO. 


, 5 


4 . 


, 0 




/ 1 , H'i to $1,500 


17, 


,3 


8, 


.0 


l'\0 


Vl . ^^-U. CO $2,000 


9, 


.6 






10.0 


S;: to S2,500 


3, 


.0 








$2,501 to S3, 000 


5, 


.8 






1.0 


S3, 001 and above 


10 


.8 


6. 


.0 






Sl.li 


iO 


S3i 


36 


$585 



T.4BLE 1-18 

iorimiunity ColiLguH Distr ibutlon of Summer Earnings 

By Racial /Ethnic Group 
TABLE 



EKLC 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO a 'Xm 


None 


20.2% 


43.8% 


■,0.7% 


Of Those Report- Ing Any 








$1. to $2 10 


6.6% 


16.0% 


n 


$201 to .V'^n 


12.0 


18.0 




$'■,01 to $600 


17.7 


24.0 




$601 to $1,000 


20.1 


14.0 


12.5 


Sl.OOl to 31,500 


15.2 


8.0 


12,5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9.9 


8,0 




$2,001 to $2,500 


4.5 




25.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


4.8 


t.O 




$3,001 and above 


9.3 


6.0 




Mean, Thofic Reporting Any $1,189 


$902 


$069 


Mean, All Respondents 


$949 


$507 


$517 
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TABLE 1-19 

Communicy Colleges Distribution 
Of Contribution from Savings 

By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RTCAN 



None 


46.3% 


79.8% 


66.7: 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


32.6% 


55.6% 




$201 to $400 


isa 


27.8 


40.0 


$401 to $600 


18.3 


11.1 


20,0 


$601 to $1,000 


10.3 


5.6 


20.0 


SI. 001 to $1,500 


7.4 






$1,501 to $2,000 


4-2 






$2,001 to $2,500 


1.3 






$2,501 to $3,000 


2.0 






$3,001 and above 


5.8 




20.0 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$715 


$239 


$1,080 


Mean, All Ret^pondent/^ 


$384 


$48 


$360 



TA. LE 1-20 

Community Colleges Distribution 
Of Hours of Term-Time Work 

By Racial /Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAK 



None 


32. 3% 


59 


,6% 


60. o; 


1 to 5 


3.6 


5 


.b 


13.3 


6 to 10 


7.0 


7 


.9 


6,7 


11 to 1 5 


12.3 


5 


.6 


13.3 


16 to 20 


17.5 


5 


.6 




21 to 25 


10.7 


1 


.1 


6.7 


26 to 30 


6.6 


1 


,1 




31 or more 


10.0 


13 


.5 




Mean (in hours) 


19.5 


19 


.4 


10.5 



Those Working At All 
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TABLE 1=21 

rorijnunity Colleges Distribution of Total 
l~erm-Time Emplo>Tnent 

By Racial/EChnic Hroup 



■vHITE BLACK PUERTO RlCAN 





28, 


,67 


44. 


.97 


60 .0% 


Of liiu^^w K^^pur Li An -. 












$1 to $200 


12, 




20, 


i 4/. 


16.7 ■; 


5201 to ^-.00 




, 1 


13. 


. 4 


50.0 


$401 to SnOO 




, j 


14. 


, 3 




5601 to SI, 000 


17. 


.8 


6, 


. 1 


33.3 


SI, 001 to $1,500 


.14, 


,9 


12, 






SI ,501 to S2,000 


6, 


,4 


ft. 


. 1 




$2,00 i to $2,5U0 


6, 


,0 








S2,50l to S 3,000 


5, 


,0 


4. 


. 1 




8 3,001 and abov^.^ 


] 5 . 




18, 


.4 




Mean, Those Reporting 


Anv Sl,3'li^ 


51,165 


$433 


Mean, All RespondanLH 


6949 


S642 


$173 



TABLE 1-22 

Owirununi L V Colluges DistriV Jtlwn of Total 
Scholarships and ran t s 

Bv Rac Lai/Ethnic Grnaip 



WHTTK BLACK PUERTO RlCAN 





79.5^^ 


34, 8/^ 


13.3 


Of Those Reporting Anv 








$1 to WOO 


14.6% 


8.6% 




$201 if> $400 


24.6 


13.8 


10.0 


^.401 S600 


28. 1 


12a 


20.0 


$601 to $1,000 


19.9 


29.3 


50.0 


$J ,001 to $1,500 


4.1 


13.8 


10.0 


$1,501 to $2,:)00 


3.5 


13.8 


10.0 


$2,001 to 92,500 


1.2 


3.4 




S2,501 to $3,000 


,6 






33,001 and abovfi 


3.5 


5.1 




Mean, Those Reporting Any 


S674 


$1,022 


$830 


Hcpn j AT 1 Rc?ipnn4entH 


$138 


$666 


$553 



TABLE 1^2 3 

Corranuiiity College Distribution 
Of Total Currant Borrowing 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 





TOTTE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


None 


88.6% 


84,3% 


93.3% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to S200 


11, 6% 


35,7% 


N/A 


$201 to $400 


12,6 


14,3 




$401 to $600 


16.8 


14.3 




$601 to $1,000 


17,9 






$1,001 to SI, 500 


14.7 


14,3 




$1,501 to $2,000 


12.6 


7a 




$2,001 to $2,500 


4.2 


7,1 




$2,501 to $3,000 


3,2 


7,1 




$3,001 and above 


6.5 






Mean, Those Reporcing Any 


$1,101 


$811 




Mean, All Respondents 


$125 


$127 
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APPENDIX J 

SUFPLEHENTARY TABLES FOR THE INDEPENIDENT COLLEGES 
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ERIC 



TASLE J-l 



III dependent CDll^gas 


DLsLribut ion of 


Acadf^mic 


Program 


B:y Raclal^Kthnic Grou] 








WHITE 


BLACK 


PUlRTu RICAN 


Ac^ri cult: ural Science 








Busiroess Mminist ration 


27 a 


■i 1 . i 




HuTnan i 1 1 e:5 /S ot; i al S c i erice 


31 .4 


4 7 „ 4 


33.5 


Phystcal and Life Science/ 








H.athematics 




7.9 


6.7 


Engineering/Architecture 


7.6 




6,7 


Educatifon 


13. S 


10,5 


26,7 


Nursing 


2.6 


2,6 




Health Pruj fees Ions 


4.4 


10.5 




Law 


.8 






Undeclared Haj or/Other 


,6 







TABLE J-2 

Indeper/ident Colleges Distribytioo of Claiss Level 
By Racial/Ethnic Qraup 



mum blacr pueeto ricm 



Freshman 
top homo re 
Junior 
Senior 

5th Year Under graduate 



22.4% 
24.6 
26.2 
25.7 
1.0 



35.9% 
30.8 
25*6 
7.7 



26. 7X 
13.3 
40.0 
20.0 
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TABLE J- 3 

Independent Colleges Degree A.s pi rat Ions 
By Raclal/E(\hn^ c Gtoup 



WHXTl BLAaC PUERTO RICAN 



Doctorate 
Mas te rs 
Bache lors 
ksnoclste 

N on - Da g r e e Ca r C i £ i c a t e 



22.21 35.9% 2(0). 0'% 

40.5 35.9 40 JO 

35.0 28.2 33.3 



TABLE J- 4 

Priraarj Reasons for Attenii'ding the College Wot^ EeTolledi 
Independent Collegeis by Sax and Dlviisiom 



tOM UPPER 
MALE , FEMALE PWISIOM ©I¥I&ION 



Collega's Acadiemlc Reputation 


32 ,.6% 


24 . 6% 


32.. 2% 


26 . 8; 


Farents, Friends, Couiiiselors Advice 


9.3 


9,4 


9.0' 


9^7 


College's Getieral Character 


8„0> 


11.8 


10.0 


9.1 


More financial Md Here 


7.4 


7.5 


8.0 


6.9 


Can Mve at Hoine and Conmute 


18. 4 


18.1 


13.5 


2 2 « 3 


College "s Religious Af f lliaftlon 


3.0 


1.0 


2. '9 


1,5 


Deaired Currlculimi Here 


15. S 


23.1 


19. f 


17.6 


Could' lest Afford This College 


2,5 


1,.4 


1.4 


2.fr 


Oftly College That Admitted Me 


2.8 ■ 


1.9 


2.5 


2.4 


Composition of Studerat Body 


0.5 


1.2 


0.6 


0.',9 
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TABLE J-5 



Primarv Reasons for Atcendlng 1 


tUB LoiifSg 


e Wh^ere 1 


Enrolled 




^ 


^nd epandent 


Co lieges 


by Faniily 


Inc ome 




■- — — 




UIl u E X 


nnn 

9 u 5 uu u 


59,000 


$12,000 


$15,000 


Mo re 




ft if) Clf) 


C Q 


to 


to 


to 


than 




- — ■ — - 


y M 5 1' J ? 


$11,999 


$14 ,999 


$18,000 


$18,000 


College s Acadettiic 














ivep ulc a 1 1 on 


17-6^% 


25, 7% 


23.91 


24.1% 


30. 7% 


36.0% 


PareatSj Friends j 














Counseior Advice 


5.9 


10.0 


7.6 


8.0 


10.9 


11.0 


College's General 














Character 


4,7 


4.3 


1.1 


10.9 


5.9 


12.2 


More Financial Aid 














Here 


11.8 


14.3 


14.2 


11.7 


7.9 


3.3 


Can LivB at Home 














BT\d Consnute 


29.4 


22.9 


14.2 


18. 2 


20.8 


15.0 


Coliega^s Raligious 














Af f ILiatlon 


1,2 


4,3 


6,5 


2.2 


2.0 


1.0 


Desired Curriculutn 














Here 


22.4 


17.1 


21.7 ■ 


19.0 


17.8 


17.1 


Could Best Afford 














This College 


2.3 


1.4 


4.3 


1.6 


2,0 


1.5 


Only CQllego That 












1.5 


Admitted Me 


4.7 


0.0 


6.5 


3.6 


2.0 


Compost t ion of 














Student Body' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 7 


0.0 


1,4 
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TABLE J-6 



S i: udti n t Ch oi c.tj s of Inst i tut ion a 1 Ty pas 
it Paying Far an Education Were Not a Problein 
J n. (d e p e n d e n t Colleges 

by Sex and Division 



LOWER UPPER 

mULD CHOOSE MALES FE>D\LES DIVISiOM DIVISION 



Public Two-YQar 


1. 


3 % 


0. 


.7% 


0.8% 


1. 


5% 


Private Two -Year 


0. 


3 


.2 . 


,0 


1.9 


0. 


2 


Private Vn-Tach 


0. 


5 


0. 


,7 


1. 3 


0, 


0 


Public Fa^r-Ypfir 


4* 


8 


5. 


.9 


6, 1 


4. 


5 


Private? Four-Yaa r 




2 


41. 


.0 


42. 8 


38. 


5 


Pabl ic University 


a. 


1 






6.7 


7. 


6 


Priv/atfe University 


44 « 


6 


43, 


,B 


40.4 


47. 


T 

// 



TABLE J- 7 

Student Choices of Institutional Types 
If Faying For an Edu.ca.tio-^i Were Not a Problem 
IndepeEdEtmt Colleges 

'by Fa mil]// Income 



UNDER :$€,00Q $9,000 $12,000 $15,000 MORE 

$6»0CiO m to to to THAN 

$8,999 $11 .999 $14,999 $18,000 $18,000 



Public Two-¥ei;r 


1, 


. 2% 


1. 


k'Z 


Private Two-Yeaiir 


1. 


,2 


0. 


0 


Private Vo-Tech 


1, 


,2 


0, 




pybiic Four-Year 


6. 


.0 


2„ 


fl 


Private Four-Tfear 


42. 


,8 


41,. 




Public University 


8. 


3 


I4,„ 


J 


Private University 


39. 


.3 


40 „ 


'ip 



3. 2% 


0.71 


l.OX 


1.0% 


3.2 


2.2 


O.D 


0.4 


2.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.2 


5.4 


6.5 


8.1 


3.9 


37. 6 


39.9 


35.4 


41.6 


7.5 


6.5 


5.1 


6.6 


40.9 


43.5 


50.4 


46.3 
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TABLE J- 8 

Independent Collages Degrea of Satisfaction 
By Racial/Echnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RIG AN 


Completely Satisfied 


20.1% 


13.2% 


13. m 


Satisfied 


5-4.9 


55,3 


53. 3 


Indifferent 


ua 


18,4 


20. 0 


Unsacisf ied 


11.3 


10.5 


13. 3 


Completelv Unsatisfied 


2.6 


2.6 





TABLE J- 9 

Independent Colleges Discrtbutlon of Books and Supplies Expense 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 to 200 


71.4% 


66. 7X 


?1.4« 


$201 to $400' 


24.9 


30,8 


14.3 


$401 to $600 


2.7 




14,3 


$601 to $1,000 


.8 


2,6 




$1,001 and Above 


.1 






Mean 


$168 


$180 


$186 
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TABLE J-IO 

Independent Colleges Distribution of Room & Board Expensa 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 





- - ■ ■ ■ ' — "~ — - - 
WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO RICAN 


$1 to $200 


2,7% 




8. 3% 


$201 to $400 


3,0 




8, 3 


$401 to $600 


4,7 






$601 CO $1,000 


20,8 


20. 7 


16. 7 


SI, 001 to $1,500 


30.0 


4L 4 


33. 3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


24,8 


24. 1 


16, 7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


8.1 


3. 4 


8. 3 


$2,501 to $3,000 


3.0 


3.4 


8. 3 


$3,001 and Above 


2.9 


6. 9 




Mean 


$1,377 


$1,519 


51,292 



TABLE J-11 

Independent Colleges Distribution of Room & Board Expense 
By Dependency Status 



DEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 
AT HOME AWAY SINGLE I^RIED 



$1 to $200 


17,2.1 


1.61 


4. 31 




$201 to $400 


12.5 


1.9 






$401 to $600 


10.9 


3.7 


4. 3 




$601 to $1,000 


25.0 


19.6 


34.8 


12.5 


$1,001 to $1,500 


17.2 


32.6 


34. 8 


4.2 


$1,501 to $2,000 


7.8 


28.3 


17. 4 


20.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.1 


8.7 


4. 3 


4.2 


$2,501 to $3,000 




2.7 




20.8 


$3,000 and Above 


6.3 


1.0 




37.5 


Mean 


$950 


$1,388 


$1,141 


$2,496 
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TABLE J-12 

Independent College Distribution of Transportation EKpens 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


58, 7% 


60.0% 


69.2% 


$201 to $400 


22, 3 


22,9 


23,1 


$401 to $600 


11.7 


11.4 




$601 to $1,000 


5.? 


5.7 


7.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


1.2 






$1,501 and Above 


.5 






Me an 


$253 


$231 


$200 



TABLE J-13 

Independent College Distrlbuclon of 
Clothing, ReGraation and Incidentals Expense 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



$1 to $200 


31.9% 


38.51 


35.7 


$201 CO S4O0 


31.6 


28.2 


28.6 


$401 to $600 


17.4 


17.9 


14.3 


$601 to $1,000 


13.0 


10.3 


7.1 


$1,001 to $1,500 


3.6 


5.1 




$1,501 to $2,000 


1.2 




7.1 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.3 




7.1 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.4 






$3,001 and Above 


.6 






Mean 


$424 


$359 


$536 
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TABLE J- 14 



Independent College Distribution of 
Clothing, Recreation & Incidentals Expanse 

By Dependency Status 



DEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 
AT mm AWAY SINGLE mRRIEl) 



SI to S200 


32.91 


32. 9Z 


37 .0? 


26.8^ 


$201 to $400 


28.9 


34.2 


29.6 


24.4 


S401 to S600 


19.7 


16 . 1 


11.1 


22.0 


S601 to SI, 000 


12.9 


11.7 


14.8 


7.3 


SI ,001 to $1,500 


2.8 


3.6 




4.9 


SI, 501 to $2,000 


1.5 


.5 


3.7 


4.9 


$2,001 to S2,500 


.3 


.5 






S2,501 to $3,000 


. 3 


.3 


3.7 




$3,001 and Above 


.6 


.2 




9.8 


Mean 


S420 


$389 


S467 


$756 



TABLE J- 15 
Independent Colleges Type of Housing 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



Parents or Relatives 32,7% 15,4% 33, 3X 

On-Campus 56,1 64*1 66.7 

Off-Campus 11.2 20.5 
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TABLE J- 16 

Independent Colleges Distribution of Parencal Incumas 
By Racial/Ethnic Gruup 



WlilTE BLACK P^'EHIO RlCA;^ 



Under $3,000 


i.n 


21.6% 


20. 0=; 


$3,000 to $5,999 


4.8 


10.8 


13. 3 


$6,000 to $7,499 


2.3 


2.7 


] 3. 3 


37,500 to $8,999 


3.8 


8.1 


6, 7 


$9, ODD to $11 ,999 


9.4 


5. k 


13. 3 


$12 ,000 to $U,999 


14 . 3 


13. 5 


6. 7 


$15,000 to S17,999 


11. 0 


18.9 


6, 7 


$18,000 to 320,999 


11.4 


2. 7 


6. 7 


S21,O0O to 524,999 


11.4 


8. 1 




$25 ,000 and Above 


29.6 


8. 1 


13. 3 


Mean 


$19,170 


S12,0O0 


S 11, 050 



TABLE J- 17 

Independent Colleges Distribution of 
Student^ Reported Parental Con t rib ut ion 

By Racial/Ethnic Group 



V7HITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN' 



None 


14.6% 


34. 2% 


46. 1% 


$1 to $200 


8.0 


21. 1 


6. 7 


$201 to $400 


6.7 


2. 6 


6. 7 


$401 to S600 


5.4 


7. 9 


6. 7 


$601 to $1,000 


8.9 




6. 7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


7.4 


2. 6 


6. 7 


$1,501 to $2,000 


4.8 


5. 3 




$2,001 to $2,500 


7.0 


5. 3 




$2,501 to $3,000 


8.1 


7. 9 




$3,001 and Above 


29.0 


13. 2 


20.0 


Mean 


$1,700 


$990 


$89 7 
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TABLE J- 18 



IndeptSTident CollfiiitiS Di.scribut ion of 
C»S.S. Calculatod ParenLal Contribution 

By Racicil/Ethniw Croup 







bLAt K 


T . f I 

. . si ■ < 




m A) 'i 




> i , J 


$1 to S200 






} , 1 


$2D1 to S400 


1 0 






SAD I to $600 


7.8 


7.1 




SdOI CO $L,Q0O 


9.5 


7a 




Si, 001 to SI ,500 


11, h 


14.3 




SI, 501 to S2,O00 


11.9 


7.1 




$2,001 to $2,500 


8.5 


7.1 




$2,501 CO $3,000 


7.9 


7.1 


15. 4 


S3, 001 and Abovo 


22 .0 


7.1. 


7. 7 




SI, 6 69 


$1 ,007 


S762 



RTCAN 



TABLE J--i9 

Lndepandenc ColleRe Distribution of SumtTH:_r Eaniings 
Bv Racial/Ethnic (;roup 



Any 



None 

Of Thcise Report inu 
$1 to 200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
$601 to $1,000 
$l,0Oi to $1, 300 
$1,501 to $2,000 
$2,001 to S2,5D0 
$2,501 to $3,000 
$3,001 and Ahovt^ 



Henn^ Those RGportlng Any 
Mean, All Respondents 



WHITE 



BLACK 



PUERTO RICAN 



13.4% 


20.5% 


33. 3% 


5.5;; 


12.9% 


10.0% 


8.8 


16 . 1 


10.0 


13.3 


16 . 1 


10.0 


27.0 


16.1 


40.0 


22. 3 


19.4 


20. 0 


10.5 


6.5 


10.0 


5.6 


6.5 




3.1 






3.8 


6.5 




$1,116 


$981 


$835 


$966 


$779 


$557 
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TABLE .J-20 

Independfe^nt CDllt^ge Piscrtbiitlun at Contributi cii ftorn SavniRi 

By Raeiai/ELhiiic Ltouy 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO KICAN 



None 


42.8% 


59.0% 


53. 3% 


Of Those Reporting Any 






42.9% 


$1 to $200 


34.0% 


56,3% 


$201 to S400 ■ 


15.7 


12,5 


28,6 


$401 to $600 


13.6 


12.5 




S601 to $1,000 


13,9 


6.3 




$1,001 to $1,500 


8.1 


12,5 




$1,501 to $2,000 


3. 3 






$2,001 to $2,500 


2.4 




28,6 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.0 






$3,O01 and Above 


7.1 






Mean, Those Reporting Any 


.$774 


$363 


$771 


Mean, All Respondenta 


$442 


$149 


S 360 



TABLE J-21 

Indopendent College Distribution of Hours of Term-Time Work 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



raiTE BLACK PUERTO RICAK 



None 


43.2% 


53.8% 


33. 3% 


1-5 


12. 3 


7.7 


13.3 


6-10 


12.9 


10. 3 


20,0 


11 - 15 


11.5 


5.1 


20.0 


16 - 20 


9. 7 


2.6 


13.3 


21 - 25 


4.5 


15.4 




26 - 30 


3.1 






31 or more 


2.8 


5.1 




Mean (in Hours) 


13.2 


16.3 


10. 5 



Those Workmg At AU 



TABLE J- 22 

Indt^pendent CQlIeges Distributdon of Tutal Ttinn-Turiy ri-n lu^/miint 

By Ractai/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


V .imio 


None 




41 . QZ 




Of riiose Reporting Any 








$1 to $200 


21,1% 


17. a 


27.3 


5201 to ^4Uu 


13. 3 


1 J . (J 




$401 CO $600 


16.3 


30. 4 


9 .1 


$601 to $1,000 


16.8 




27.3 


$U0Ol to $1,500 


10.2 


13. 0 


9.1 


$1,50] to $2,0Q0 


7.6 


13.0 




$2,001 to $2,500 


4.6 




9.1 


92,501 to $3,000 


3.5 


4. 3 




$3,001 and Above 


6.4 


8. ; 




Mean, Thoso Reporting Any 


S94S 


11 ,002 


$6 64 


Mean, All RespondeTits 


$616 


$591 


$4 87 



TABLE J-23 

Independent College Distribution 
of Total Scholarships ^ Grants 



By Racial/Ethnic Group 





WHITE 


BLACK 


PUERTO 


None 


59.5% 


28. 2X 


20.0% 


Of Those Reporting Any 








$1 to I2O0 


5.91 


~-% 


8,3% 


$201 to S400 


8.2 






$401 to S600 


9.9 


3.6 


8.3 


S601 to $1,000 


20. 7 


7.1 




U.OOl to $1,500 


18.6 


3.6 


8.3 


$1,501 to S2,O0O 


15.1 


14.3 


25.0 


$2,001 to $2,500 


11.2 


28.6 


16.7 


$2,501 to S3,O0O 


4.1 


10.7 


8.3 


$3,001 and Above 


6.3 


21.5 


16-7 


Mean, Those Reporttng Any 


$1,337 


$2,548 


$2 ,258 


Mean, All Respondents 


$542 


$1,829 


$1 ,807 



RICAM 
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TABLE J-24 

Independent College Diatrlbutlon of Total Current Borrowing 
By Racial/Ethnic Group 



miHE BLACK PUERTO RTCAN 



None 


65. 1% 


35.9% 


60. OX 


Of Those ReptsrCliig Any 








$1 CO $200 


2. 4% 


4.0« 


— % 


$201 to $400 


4. 5 


8.0 




$401 to $600 


10. 1 


12.0 




$601 to $1 ,000 


26. 4 


44.0 


50.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


23. 7 


12.0 


33.3 


$1,501 to $2,000 


14. 8 


16.0 




$2,001 to $2,500 


9.8 






$2,501 to $3,000 


2.7 


4.0 




$3,001 and Above 


5.7 




16.7 


Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$1,350 


$980 


$1,608 


Mean, All Respondents 


$471 


$628 


$643 



TABLE 

Indepenclent College Distrlbutiori of Total Long-Term Debt 
By Racial/ Ethnic Group 



WHITE BLACK PUERTO RICAN 



None 


59.6% 


30.8% 


53.3% 


Of Those Reporting Aiiy 








$1 - $499 


7.4% 


7.4% 


—% 


$500 - $999 


11.8 


22.2 


14.3 


$1,000 - $1,499 


15.1 


7.4 




$1,500 - $2,499 


27.1 


25.9 


14.3 


$2,500 - $3,499 


16.1 


18.5 


42.9 


$3,500 - $4,499 


8.2 


3.7 


14.3 


$4,500 - $5,999 


6.6 


11. 1 


14.3 . 


$6,000 - $7,499 


4.3 


3.7 




$7,500 and Above 


3.3 






Mean, Those Reporting Any 


$2,590 


$2,333 


$3,000 


Mean, All Respotj. ants 


$1 ,048 


$1,615 


$1,400 
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